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Foreword 


1900—1950: the end of the first half of the twentieth century 
brings mankind to an important milestone in the history of the 
world. The pastor will take time out to review the events of the 
past five decades and to evaluate correctly the signs of the times. 
But more important still, mindful of the fleeting of time and the 
approaching end of all time, the pastor will employ this oppor- 
tunity to review his work not in terms of years, decades, centuries, 
millennia, but sub specie aeternitatis. 


I 


How can this half of our century be best characterized? As the 
century of progress? True, in 1900 our life was geared to the 
snail’s pace of the horse and buggy, and fifty years later we rush 
through life at supersonic speed. But has the race really made 
progress? The standard of living, at least in our country, has 
never been higher, but the standards of morality seem to have 
reached the same depths.as the pagan world of old. Should we 
therefore not rather speak of the past fifty years as the age of 
shocking contrasts: tremendous advances in civilization and en- 
lightenment and some of the worst examples of man’s inhumanity 
to man; sincere efforts to establish world peace and a reckless 
waste of life and property on the battlefields of the world; the 
opportunity to harness the forces of nature for man’s physical 
well-being and man’s apparent determination to turn them into 
instruments of annihilation. Man has acquired the know-how to 
control the physical forces of nature in a degree heretofore un- 
known; yet he permits the evil forces in his own bosom to destroy 
him physically, morally, spiritually. Never before have Christian 
missions been conducted on so global a scale; at no other time 
have persecutions taken such a heavy toll of Christian lives as 
in Eastern Europe during our time. 
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No wonder that modern man is confused. It is therefore not 
unlikely that future historians will characterize our age as the 
century of confusion. “Today it has become the fashion to be 
bewildered,” a prominent educator stated recently. Confusion 
seems to be the chief characteristic of our age. And is it any 
wonder? During the past fifty years the scientist, the philosopher, 
the educator, has challenged virtually everything, and in his en- 
deavor to debunk the iraditions of the past he has discarded most 
of them as being out of date, irrelevant, impractical. And at the 
root of much of the world-wide confusion and bewilderment is 
the theological confusion of the past fifty years. In 1899 Ernst 
H. Haeckel published “Weltraetsel” (The Riddle of the Universe, 
1900), in which he outlined the program for an intellectual en- 
lightenment of the 20th century. But this volume has actually 
proved itself to be the obituary of the 19th century scientific 
hypotheses. In 1899 Washington Gladden’s What Is Left of 
the Old Doctrines? was hailed with delight in certain circles. 
Liberal theology had “re-examined and re-studied” the old doc- 
trines and “debunked” them. And the result? Confusion, un- 
certainty, bewilderment. In his confusion the theologian was like 
the pendulum swinging from one extreme to the other. Unfor- 
tunately the theological pendulum will always do so if it is not 
regulated by the one inerrant norm. Liberal theology rejected the 
Scriptures as the only source of truth and in its stead established 
the scientific and empirical method as principium cognoscendi. 
Psychology, sociology, history of religion, science, were to replace 
theology. But the omni-competence of science proved to be a fool's 
paradise. Today men ask, Where is religious authority? Is it to 
be sought in reason? in a mystical experience? in a personal en- 
counter with truth? in the cumulative experience of the Church? 
Some have gone back to the Bible, but subject the Bible to a 
literalistic and extremely apocalyptic interpretation. Still others 
claim to have turned to a sort of middle ground by placing their 
faith on “the living Christ,” whatever that may mean. 

Fifty years ago liberal theology attempted to “humanize” God. 
Some theologians “redefined” the concept of God as the “per- 
sonality-evolving-process,” all the factors in one’s environment 
which make him an integrated personality. Today the pendulum 
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has swung almost completely from the divine immanence theory to 
a concept of God as the Wholly Other, the Absolute, the Sovereign. 
The current theological confusion is evident, furthermore, in the 
views concerning the nature and destiny of man. A half century 
ago sin was viewed as a quest for God, a step in the process of 
evolution, and man was said to be an angel, at least a saint. 
Recently the theological pendulum has swung to a modern form 
of Flacianism, which makes of man a despicable worm, if not a 
devil, but which, just like Flacianism, fails completely to under- 
stand the true nature of sin. In the doctrine of Christ’s person 
confusion has been made worse confounded. Fifty years ago theo- 
logians attempted to find the “historical Jesus” and in this quest 
denied the deity of Christ; today men listen to the dialectical 
speculations about a “superhistorical Christ,’ which ignore, or at 
least consider as irrelevant, the historical Jesus. At the beginning 
of this century many theological leaders said that the kingdom of 
God was at hand, for they felt quite certain that they had finally 
prepared the blueprints for a new social order on the basis of the 
Golden Rule. But the catastrophes and the resultant disillusionment 
of the last decades have supplanted this Utopian dream with 
cynicism, stark pessimism, or a weird apocalypticism. There is not 
one doctrine of the Christian faith in which the pendulum has not 
swung from one extreme to the other during the past fifty years. 
As a result men in and outside the Church are bewildered. They 
do not know whither to turn. They have lost all sense of direction, 
and — at least to some extent — they realize that modern man has 
lost his bearings. But in his attempt to find a way out of the con- 
fusion modern man is only becoming more hopelessly lost in the 
labyrinthian blind alleys of moralism, or hedonism, or fatalism, or 
mysticism, or cynicism, or asceticism. At the half-mark the twen- 
tieth century seems to be destined to go down in history as the 
century of confusion. And this has tremendous relevance for the 
pastor and his work. 
II 

Natural man has always been confused. But it seems that 
because of our modern means of incercommunication this confusion 
has hardly ever been so patent, nor has it been evident on so 
universal a scale, nor has man ever so frankly admitted his be- 
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wilderment. And is this current “distress of nations with perplexity” 
probably one of the signs announcing the impending Second 
Coming of Christ? (Luke 21:25.) Are not the events of the 
past five decades with all their concomitant phenomena “apoka- 
lyptisches Wetterleuchten”? The entire New Testament is, of 
course, history sub specie aeternitatis. But are we always aware of 
the eschatological character of the New Testament dispensation? 
As he reaches this important milestone in the history of the world, 
the pastor will wish to evaluate all his work in the light of 
eschatology and in relation to the confusion of our age. And he 
will do so from two points of view. 

First, the pastor will view his work as a theologian sub specie 
aeternitatis. The theologians must appear before the judgment seat 
of God, who judges all things, including his theology.* The 
teacher, the preacher, the professor, will joyfully give an account 
of his proclamation if it is always eschatologically orientated. For 
what else is our theology but God’s gracious proclamation that 
there is no judgment for the believer? (John 5:24.) Is our dog- 
matic labor not the affirmation that in the light of eschatology 
the theological confusion must disappear completely and finally? 
Three examples will illustrate the significance of viewing our 
theology eschatologically. 

There is much confusion today concerning the proper distinction 
between Law and Gospel. Dialectical theology maintains that any 
message from God to man, including the proclamation of His 
judgments, is a condescension and revelation of God and therefore 
the Gospel. From this viewpoint the Law is said to be man’s 
response to God’s demands, des Menschen Antwort auf Gottes 
Anspruch. No less confusion is caused by modern antinomianism 
and its false antithesis. The former will not permit the preaching 
of the Law to the Christian according to the old man, and the 
latter maintains that the preaching of the Law in its so-called 
third use is a positive element in sanctification. In view of this 





* The signers of the Book of Concord viewed their labors eschatologically 
when they stated that the Lutheran Confessions were published by them “in the 
sight of God and of all Christendom . . . to those now living and to those who 
shall come after us,” and “with intrepid hearts” they joyously looked forward 
to the Second Coming of their Lord (Trigi., 1103). 
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confusion we must maintain that the Law is the message an- 
nouncing man’s separation from God and God’s wrath upon man. 
It is Deus propter peccata damnans. The Gospel is Deus propter 
Christum absolvens. The Gospel is not a continuation of the Law, 
as modern theology holds. Law and Gospel are not two concentric 
circles. They are completely diametrical to each other. To be 
under the Law means to be under the curse and tyranny of the Law, 
under the verdict of God. To be under the Gospel means that the 
Law with its tyrannical power is completely and finally devoured. 
Where the Law reigns, there can be no Gospel, and where the 
Gospel rules, there can be no Law. The current mingling of Law 
and Gospel is due in part to this, that men do not take eschatology 
seriously. For where is this distinction brought into focus so sharply 
as in eschatology? On Judgment Day all men will hear for the 
last time the proper distinction between the two. Christ will say 
to those on His left: “Depart from Me!” and the Law in its awful 
and final meaning will forever be fulfilled in them. But to those 
on His right He will declare: “Come, ye blessed!” — the Gospel 
in all its fullness will forever resolve the tensions in the Christian 
who because of his old man in this life is sustus et simul peccator, 
for there he will be forever free from the threatening, condemning, 
and driving force of the Law and in perfect liberty will serve God 
throughout eternity for Christ's sake. The preaching of Law and 
Gospel in their proper distinction is always an “eschatological act.” 

Eschatology will also remove the current confusion regarding 
both the essence and the function of the Church. In this life the 
hypocrites mingle in outward association with the believers, and 
it seems difficult always to maintain the distinction between the 
Church proprie and largiter dicta, the so-called “visible” and “in- 
visible” Church. But the eye of faith perceives the Church escha- 
tologically and sees her as the spotless bride of Christ, as the 
communion of saints, not as a heterogeneous body of believers and 
nominal Christians, as a corpus mixtum. From the viewpoint of 
eschatology the Christian will also view correctly the functions of 
both Church and State and his relation to each as he lives in both 
realms. In the light of the Judgment we see that the function of 
the Church is to prepare men for Christ’s Second Coming, by 
freeing them from the tyrannical power of sin, death, and the devil. 
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The State, however, has been ordained by God to function as a 
check on this tyrannical power until His coming. Theological 
confusion ensues every time when men confound the specific 
functions of each realm and assign to the Church the work of 
the State or vice versa. Eschatology assigns to each estate its 
proper function. 

The means of grace may also take on a fuller meaning if con- 
sidered sub specie aeternitatis. In Lutheran theology the Word 
and the Sacraments are really the means which bring God’s grace 
to man. The means of grace may therefore be called “realized 
eschatology.” Through the Gospel the Holy Spirit offers and con- 
veys to us all the treasures of God’s grace. We possess now the 
crucified, risen, and ascended Christ, and through the Gospel we 
are translated even now into the kingdom of Christ, sitting with 
Him now in heavenly places. This is forcefully brought home to us 
in the “visible word.” In Baptism we are born again, and this new 
birth has completely changed the old order. By nature we exist 
according to the old maxim: In the midst of life we are surrounded 
by death. Baptism inverts this order, so that now in the midst of 
death «ve are surrounded by life. Since our Baptism we no longer 
go from birth to death, but from death to life everlasting accord- 
ing to body and soul. In the Lord’s Supper we receive forgiveness, 
and where there is forgiveness, there zs life and salvation. At every 
Communion we show forth the death of Christ in the light of 
His coming, for, as Loehe said very aptly: Every Communion hymn 
is also an eschatological hymn. Modern theology does not take 
seriously the means of grace nor eschatology and therefore cannot 
solve the paradox of eschatology as a “Jetzt und noch nicht.” 
But when we really believe that in and through the Gospel we 
now possess everything, then the confusion is removed and the 
“already and not yet” of eschatology is only the distinction between 
faith and sight: by faith possessing it as though it were already 
a visible reality. 

Thus eschatology will give our entire theology a joyous, hopeful, 
rich, and meaningful content. Our preaching sub specie aeternitatis 
is not a morbid or terrifying proclamation, but one which enables 
men to lift up their heads with joyful anticipation. 


Second, at this important milestone. in the history of the world 
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the Church, and the pastor particularly, must view mission work 
in the light of eternity. In the light of eschatology the challenge to 
the Christian Church is tremendous: the time is fleeting; the fields 
are white; the doors are open; the opportunities and facilities for 
mission work on a global scale have been provided by God as 
never before; the Lord will soon return and require an accounting; 
the day of grace will soon expire. And as the pastor views his 
mission work eschatologically, he will not think of his work so 
much as that of “a dying man preaching to dying men,” but 
rather as a living man speaking to men destined for life with 
God forever. 

As this theological journal begins its ninety-sixth year,* the 
Editorial Staff is determined to continue the motto which has 
adorned its masthead for almost a century, namely, that a preacher 
must not only lead his flock to the green pastures of God’s Word, 
but also protect the sheep against the attacks of the ravenous 
wolves. — The manageinent of Concordia Publishing House will 
make such changes in the outward appearances of our journal as 
will increase its attractiveness. The Editorial Committee will at 
all times give its best thought and effort to make the pages of this 
journal as meaningful as possible, realizing that the Lord will 
judge also this theological work, and this labor of love must there- 
fore be performed.sub specie aeternitatis. F. E. MAYER 





* In 1930 the following journals published by the “Missouri Synod” were 
merged into the CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY: Lehre und Webre, 
1855—1929 (75 volumes); Theological Quarterly, 1897—1920, and Theolog- 
ical Monthly, 1920—1929 (a total of 33 volumes); Magazin fuer Ev.-Lutherische 
Homiletik,. 1877—1929 (53. volumes). 














The New Testament Teaching 
on the Kingdom of God 


By W. ARNDT 


he Frequency of Occurrence of the Term “Kingdom of God” 
ie Our New Testament Literature. The term “kingdom of 

God” or “kingdom of heaven” occurs 119 times in the New 
Testament, according to Edersheim. Matthew is the only New 
Testament writer who uses the term “kingdom of heaven.” It is 
found 32 times in his Gospel. But he does not confine himself to 
this particular phrase in the discussion of the concept; he likewise 
uses the term “kingdom of God,” employing the phrase five times, 
and six times in his references to this subject he speaks simply of 
“the kingdom.” 

Kingdom of Heaven Is a Synonym of Kingdom of God. All 
exegetes apparently are agreed that St. Matthew uses the term 
“kingdom of heaven” in the same sense as “kingdom of God.” 
They are not in agreement, however, as to the reason for this 
variation. Some hold that Matthew prefers the term “kingdom of 
heaven” because he follows the usage of i Jews at his time, 
which prescribed that the name of God should be pronounced as 
seldom as possible (so Edersheim). Others hold that this pecu- 
liarity of Matthew's phraseology must be explained as due to the 
desire to bring out that the kingdom of which Christ and the 
Apostles were speaking did not originate on earth, but in heaven, 
and that hence its character is not an earthly, but a divine, a 
heavenly one. Thus Heinz-Dietrich Wendland thinks it possible 
that the term emphasizes the transcendent character of the kingdom 
(cf. Die Eschatologie des Reiches Goties bei Jesus, p.15). Since 
in Matthew's Gospel there is no tendency otherwise to avoid men- 
tion of the name of God. it seems his frequent use of the term 
“kingdom of heaven” should not be explained as dictated by the 
wish to avoid uttering the holy name of God, but rather as due 
to the beautiful meaning attaching to the term, which is pointed 
to by Wendiand. 
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John the Baptist’s Preaching About the Kingdom. At the vety 
portal of the New Testament, so to speak, we find the proclamation 
of the kingdom of God or of heaven (lit. the heavens). When 
Matthew has concluded the infancy narratives, he brings the heroic 
figure of John the Baptist before us and reports these words of his: 
“Repent, for the kingdom of the heavens has come near” (Matt. 
3:2). It is remarkable that this ringing pronouncement is not 
interpreted by the Baptist or the Evangelist.’ If John explained 
the term “kingdom of heaven” to his hearers, that explanation is 
not reported to us. It did not require any interpretation, for his 
hearers understood what he meant. The term had come to be a 
technical one and was frequently employed by the Jews in their 
religious discussions. “It is coming, the kingdom, the long-expected 
kingdom; the glow presaging its arrival is visible on the horizon.” 
So must have run his message. 

Kingdom (Realm) or Reign? Here we come upon a much- 
discussed question. In our Lutheran circles it has been quite cus- 
tomary to look upon the term “kingdom of God” as an equivalent 
for the word “Church.” The true Christian Church, the invisible 
Church, consisting of all believers, was held to be designated by 
the term “kingdom of God.” In fact, these expressions were looked 
upon as synonymous. Modern scholarship is quite unanimous in 
emphasizing that bastleia in the preaching of John and of Jesus 
at least often means “reign” or “rule,” that it frequently is a nomen 
actionis. The term certainly is used in Greek literature in the sense 
of rule or reign. To give an instance: In Thucydides I, 13, king- 
doms are contrasted with tyrannies. In the early days there had 
been kingdoms, he says, but then there came tyrannies. It is clear 





1 The Jews of the time of Christ were well acquainted with the term from 
the Old Testament. Edersheim refers to the O.T. teaching on this subject in 
glowing words: “This rile of heaven and kinship of Jehovah « _ the very 
substance of the Old Testament; the object of the calling and mission of Israel; 
the meaning of all its ordinances, -vhether civil or religious; the underlying idea 
of all its institutions. It explained alike the history of the people, the dealings 
of God with them, and the prospects opened up by the prophets. Without it the 
Old Testament could not be understood; it gave perpetuity to its teaching and 
dignity to its representatives. This constituted alike the real contrast between 
Israel and the nations of antiquity and Israel’s real title to distinction. Thus the 
whole Old Testament was the preparatory presentation of the rule of heaven 
and of the kingdom of its Lord.” Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, I, 235. 
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that here “kingdom” means rule, the reign of a king, just as tyranny 
means the rule of a tyrant, a usurper of supreme authority. Other 
instances could be adduced showing that the term baséleia is used 
as an abstract noun, denoting action.’ 

But it must not be overlooked that it likewise frequently. has 
a'concrete meaning signifying kingdom, domain, realm. Josephus 
naturally uses the word often, and in a number of instances it has 
the latter sense in his writings.* Kittel, for the New Testament, 
points to Matt. 4:8; 24:7; Mark 3:24; 6:23 as passages where this 
meaning is found. The subject must not detain us too long. Zahn’s 
view is sane and tenable when he in his Grundriss der neutesta- 
mentlichen Theologie takes the position that the term is used in 
both meanings in the New Testament. He writes (p.7): “Ab- 
stractly considered, the basileia is the royal rule of God over the 
world when this rule has been fully established, or, to put it dif- 
ferently, the condition of the world and the arrangement of affairs 
in which the will of God has become the sole determining factor 
(Matt.6:10). Taken in the concrete sense, the basileia is the 


human race and the world when it has become altogether subject 





2 The Septuagint can be helpful here. In Judith 1:1 the author says: “In the 
twelfth year of the reign (Baowleiag) of Nabuchodonosor” etc. It is evident 
that “realm” would be an altogether unsuitable rendering of Baothsia. A pas- 
sage containing the same meaning of the term is Esther 3:6: “And he (i.e., 
Haman) resolved to destroy all the Jews under the rule ( ind thw Baoelav) 
of Artaxerxes.” If the preposition were év, the meaning “realm” would be in- 
dicated; but ixé compels us to translate “reign.” In 1 Macc. 1:10 Antiochus 
Epiphanes is said to have become king in the 137th year of the reign 
(Baosiac) of Greeks (‘EAAjvmv, without the article). The translation 
“kingdom” is out of the question because there was no kingdom of the 
Greeks; but Syria and Egypt were ruled over by Greeks. Daechsel’s commentary 
well explains the expression by rendering Herrschaft der Griechen. 1 Macc. 1:16 
is of special interest. The King James Version renders it: “Now when the 
kingdom (Baowdeia) was established before Antiochus, he thought to reign 
over Egypt, that he might have the dominion of two realms” (Paovdeiac). 
An admirable translation is that of Dr. Goodspeed in his book The Apocrypha: 
“When his rule appeared to Antioch to be established, he conceived the idea of 
becoming king of the land of Egypt, so that he might reign over the two 
kingdoms.” Anybody can see that here the word Baotheia occurs in both mean- 
ings, that of “rule” and of “realm.” 


3 In Ant. XII, 2, the Egyptian king Ptolemy Philadelphus is. said to have 
been urged by Aristaeus to set free the Jewish captives throughout his kingdom 
(xata thy Baoielav adtod). Here the word Baoeia evidently signifies 
realm, or land. In #b.3 the Jews who previously had been in the kingdom 
(xeoundoxovtac év ti Baowela) are spoken of — another clear case of the 
use under discussion. 
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to the will of God. and has adapted itself to this will.* The abstract 
meaning obtains, or at least is more prominent, in the passages 
where the approach or the beginning of the dasileia is spoken of 
(Matt. 3: 2; 4:17; 6:10; 12:28; Luke 17:20); the. concrete 
meaning in the passages where our entering into the kingdom is 
mentioned (Matt.5:20; 7:21; John 3:5), or where the kingdom 
is spoken of as a treasure (Matt.5:3; 11:12b), or as a community 
of subjects (Matt. 13:41). But since the two thoughts, although 
conceptually they can be differentiated, can hardly be regarded as 
two distinct notions, in many instances the meaning we assign to 
the term is merely the more prominent, not the exclusive one.” 
Accordingly we have to determine in the light of the context 
whether in a given passage the term should be rendered “rule” 
or “realm.” ® 


The Preaching of Jesus and of His Apostles Was Kingdom 
Preaching. As John the Baptist, so Jesus, too, proclaimed a message 
of the kingdom. The Forerunner had said: “The kingdom of 
heaven has come near”; that precisely was the announcement of 





* This is strange language to most of us. Zahn has in mind the ultimate con- 
dition of the world which obtains when the Judgment has been rendered and 
the Kingdom of Glory has been fully inaugurated. 


5 A word on the relation between the kingdom of God and the Church is in 
place. It should be noted that the New Testament never says that these two terms 
are equivalent. In the discourses of Jesus, handed down in the Gospels, the word 
“church” (éxxAnoia) occurs only twice, and both times in Matthew's Gospel 
(16:18 and 18:17). While Baovetia can be used both in an abstract and a con- 
crete significance, éxxAnota. has only a concrete meaning. It is employed, how- 
ever, in a wider sense, designating all believers in Christ (f.i., Eph. 5:25), and 
in a nafrower sense, signifying a local congregation (f.i., 1 Cor.1:2). That 
there may be intermediate meanings, can be seen from Acts 9:31, where Luke 
speaks of the éxxAnota in all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria. The difference be- 
tween the two terms will best be visualized if one remembers that Baowela 
really means “reign” or “rule,” and éxxAnota, “assembly.” God reigns in the 
hearts of those that form the assembly, that is, the Church, and it is true that 
through the gracious reign of God, exercised in the Word and the Sacraments, 
the Church is created and maintained, but the difference between the abstract 
and the concrete confronting us here should not be ignored. But how about 
instances where BaowAeia is used in the concrete sense of “realm” — does it not 
there become a synonym of church? Not altogether, is my reply; there remains 
the distinction between “people” and “assembly,” although often they can be 
used interchangeably. The connotations are different. When we hear the word 
éxxAnota, we think of a meeting (in the concrete sense); Baovreia su 
the thought of a nation, ruled over by a king. Christ is the King of God's holy 
nation; He is likewise the Head of the Church. So we are dealing with related 
concepts, But it is well to keep the original meaning in mind. 
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Jesus (Mark 1:16; Matt.4:17). It is quite remarkable with what 
frequency the Gospels record statements about the kingdom uttered 
by Jesus. The Sermon on the Mount has a number of passages in 
which the term occurs. In the parables it is largely some point 
pertaining to the kingdom that is clarified or emphasized. That 
Jesus must have been known as a preacher of the kingdom is 
indicated by the question of the Pharisees reported Luke 17:20, 
in which they asked Him when the kingdom of God was coming. 
Various opinions might be offered as to why they approached 
Him thus. The most plausible explanation seems to be the type 
of message which He had been proclaiming. “You always talk 
about the kingdom. When will it appear?” Regardless of what 
others dwelt on, He was teaching about the kingdom of God, 
and this was known wherever people had received information 
about His message. When Jesus sent forth His Apostles for the 
first time, He gave them this instruction: “Go and preach, saying: 
The kingdom of heaven is come near” (Matt. 10:7). Luke reports 
the same detail, ch.9:2. That likewise was the message of the 
seventy whom Jesus sent forth a little later (Luke 10:9). The 
note that is sounded is always: The kingdom of God has come 
near. In the rest of the New Testament the term is not quite so 
prominent. That it had its definite niche in the apostolic teaching, 
we can see, for instance, from Rom.14:17, where Paul, when 
warning the Christians not to drop into unbrotherly conduct over 
the questions of food and wine and the observance of certain days, 
strikingly says: “The kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Apparently 
the concept was well known to his readers, and a mere allusion 
to it was sufficient. 

In a Number of Fassages the Kingdom is Viewed as Lying in 
the Future. As we are endeavoring to establish one detail after 
the other pertaining to Jesus’ teaching on the kingdom, we come 
upon a number of passages in which the kingdom is definitely 
spoken of as belonging to the future. His initial message, “The 
kingdom of heaven, or of God, has come near” bears this out. 
The hearers would have to say that the message informed them 
of the proximity of the kingdom, but not of its presence; hearts 
and desires were still directed to the future. Think of passages like 
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the following one where this view is in evidence: “Thy kingdom 
come” (Matt.6:10): “I say to you, of a truth, there are some 
of those standing here who will not taste of death until they will 
see the kingdom of God” (Luke 9:27); “I shall not from now on 
drink of the fruit of the vine till the kingdom of God has come” 
(Luke 22:18); “Then shall the King say unto them on His right, 
Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world” (Matt. 25:34). The king- 
dom lies ahead, according to these statements, not indeed the 
preparation of it, but its revelation, its appearance. Cf. the words 
of the penitent malefactor (Luke 23:41) and the reference to 
Joseph of Arimathea (#b., v.51). 

The Preaching of the Kingdom Is Eschatological. Bible readers 
have long noticed that in many of the New Testament passages 
which speak of the coming of the kingdom, the end of the world 
and the opening of the era of everlasting glory are referred to. 
When the kingdom appears and the present universe collapses, 
the final catastrophe is, as it were, the explosion which tears the 
veil hiding the kingdom from our view. Perhaps no passage ex- 
presses this more forcefully than the words of Jesus reported 
Luke 21:29-31: “And He spake to them a parable: Behold the 
fig tree and all the trees; when they now shoot forth, ye see and 
know of your own selves that summer is now nigh at hand. So 
likewise ye, when ye see these things come to pass, know ye that 
the kingdom of God is nigh at hand.” The whole context had 
dealt with the liquidation of the present world. When that is 
accomplished, the kingdom of God appears. The grand descrip- 
tion of the Judgment scene, Matthew 25, which has been referred 
to before and which speaks of the inheriting of the kingdom on 
the part of the righteous at the great assizes is, of course, strongly 
confirmatory of what has just been said. 

The Kingdom of God is Likewise Viewed as Present. Granting 
everything that has been stated in the preceding paragraphs, we 
cannot close our eyes to the existence of another group of New 
Testament passages in which the kingdom is spoken of as present. 
That may seem startling, but is undeniable. The question of the 
Pharisees as to the time when the kingdom would come has been 
mentioned (Luke 17:20). The answer of Jesus must have amazed 
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those controversialists: “The kingdom of God cometh not wit's 
observation; neither shall they say, Lo here, or, Lo there; for 
behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” I take the meaning 
of the last words to be: The kingdom is in your very midst; the 
trouble is that you do not know it. The kingdom is likewise 
thought of as present in the words of Jesus, Luke 16:16: “The 
Law and the Prophets were until John; since that time the king- 
dom of God is preached, and every man presseth into it.” The 
kingdom, says Jesus, has been founded, and men are now striving 
with might and main to enter it. The present tense can well be 
regarded as the so-called conative present. The point is that people 
try to get into the grand realm just as they are, without repentance, 
with all their sins and passions left intact; and that, as Jesus 
emphasizes, cannot be done. The very similar passage, Matt. 11:12, 
is intended to teach the same truth: “And from the days of John 
the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven suffers violence, 
and the violent take it by force.” The violent ones, according to 
the interpretation adopted here, are the haughty, presumptuous, 
and proud religionists, who hold that, if anybody, they certainly 
are entitled to be members of the kingdom. The present tense 
here, too, is conative. “They try to take it, but do not succeed.” 
But what is of importance for our purpose just now is, that the 
kingdom of God is here regarded as present, as existing. Here we 
may think, too, of Matt. 12:28: “If I cast out devils by the Spirit 
of God, then the kingdom of God is come unto you.” The protasis 
states a fact; so does the apodosis. Satan is overcome; another rule 
is established, the rule of God. 


The Harmonization of the Two Teachings on the Kingdom Last 
Surveyed. Somebody might reach the conclusion that, speaking as 
we have been about the kingdom, we have been running into a 
definite contradiction. But that opinion is unfounded. Certainly 
the Gospel writers did not hold that they were presenting conflicting 
views, otherwise they would not have written as they did. Heinz- 
Dietrich Wendland goes into this problem with some thoroughness 
(op. cit., pp. 50—53). Ee finds the solution in the peculiar char- 
acter of God’s rule or dominion, which will be revealed in its 
fullness at the end of time, but which likewise transcends all time. 
He operates with the terms endzeitlich and ueberzeitlich. What 
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he says seems hardly in keeping with the simple thought processes 
of the New Testament. I prefer Zahn’s position (op. cit., p.15), 
who; after having dwelt on the kingdom as present, says: “While 
all this is true, the complete consummation and visible presentation 
of the rule of God and the final definite establishment of the 
communion of the kingdom (Reichsgemeinde) remain a matter 
of the last times and an object of hope (Matt. 13:39 £.; 49 £.; 16:28; 
25:34; Luke 9:27; 22:29).” Yes, we enjoy the blessings of the 
kingdom, and still we daily pray: Thy kingdom come. The treasure 
is with us, but a certain veil still covers it. The leaven is at work, 
but how quietly, unobtrusively, secretly, it does its work! 


The Kingdom is Inaugurated by God; It Is Not a Product of 
Human Wisdom or Natural Development. On this head not much 
has to be said; all who accept the New Testament are agreed that 
the caption is true. Can we lay our finger on definite statements? 
Mark 4:26-29 the Evangelist writes: “And He,” that is, Jesus, 
“said: So is the kingdom of God, as if a man had cast seed into 
the ground and should sleep and rise night and day, and the seed 
should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. For the earth 
bringeth forth fruit of herself, first the blade, then the ear,. after 
that the full corn in the ear. But when the fruit is brought forth, 
immediately he putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is come.” 
The lesson that Jesus teaches is: The kingdom is God’s production; 
it is through His power that it grows and develops; man is not 
calling it into existence or making it prosper. As Wendland cor- 
rectly says (op. cit., p.36), the proponents of an evolutionistic 
theory of the kingdom who have sought Scriptural proof for their 
position in this little parable are altogether in error. The New 
Testament knows nothing of a theory of evolution. The salient 
point rather is the difference between the infinitesimal beginning 
and the impressive close of the whole process, which constitutes 
a miracle of God. Expressions like “building the kingdom of God,” 
“kingdom-of-God tasks” are not found in the phraseology of Jesus. 
Wendland calls them modern pietistic formulas. All views of 
human co-operation, he avers, are excluded if we bear in mind 
that basileia tou theou really means the reign, the rule of God. 
When that thought is adhered to, the Christian will not be tempted 
to think that he must or can join in bringing in the. kingdom. 
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It is certainly significant that we are instructed to pray: Thy 
kingdom come. We can indeed pray for the coming of the king- 
dom, but we cannot usher it in ourselves. God Himself must act 
and begin His rule. 

Jesus as the Messiah Establishes the Kingdom. When John the 
Baptist proclaimed: “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand,” he was understood by his countrymen to say, and he clearly 
meant to say, that the Messiah was coming, through whom the 
kingdom was to be made a reality. The startled people, hearing 
about the nearness of the kingdom, were wondering whether he 
was the Messiah; it was a question which his preaching had evoked. 
They were absolutely right in connecting the bringing in of the 
kingdom with the Messiah’s advent. They understood correctly 
that God establishes the kingdom through the Messiah. So it was 
with the first disciples of Jesus. When Andrew, as related John 
1:35 ff., had been with Jesus and soon afterwards met his brother 
Simon, he told him: “We have found the Messiah.” Philip is called 
by Jesus the next day, and he says to his friend Nathanael: “We 
have found Him of whom Moses in the Law, and the Prophets 
did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Joseph.” And when 
Nathanael met Jesus and the Latter manifested His omniscience, 
Nathanael exclaimed: “Rabbi, Thou art the, Son of God, Thou 
art the King of Israel.” Kingship and Messiahship, we note, are 
joined together. That Jesus taught that through Him the kingdom 
was to be founded, is unmistakably brought out in His parable 
of the wedding feast and the wedding garment, Matt. 22:1 ff. 
“Jesus,” so says the Evangelist, “answered and spoke unto them 
again by parables and said: The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a certain king which made a marriage for his son,” etc. The Son, 
as becomes evident, is Jesus Himself. The guests that are invited 
will not come; so others are brought in that had not originally 
been given an invitation. This, then, is the way God brings the 
kingdom into existence. He sends His Son and issues a gracious 
invitation to people to enjoy the treasures which the Son offers. 
The looked-for reign or domination of God begins with the coming 
of Jesus, we say. The consummation of it, as we have seen, is 
eschatological; it belongs to the end of all time. 


The Kingdom is to be Regarded as a Real Reign or Dominion. 
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Repeatedly reference has been made to the “reign of God” as one 
of the meanings which the term “kingdom of God” possesses. 
God will reign, is the proclamation. The thought is a tremendous 
one. The meaning, evidently, is that God will be recognized as 
King, and His will will be done. The hearts now addicted to sin 
and service of selfishness will then belong to Him, and people will 
be eager to recognize what is pleasing to Him and to carry it out. 
A beginning of this reign is made now whenever men accept 
Jesus as their Savior and pledge Him their loyalty. But how partial, 
how incomplete it is! Not only are there comparatively few who 
accept Jesus as their. divine Helper, but even in their case the 
obedience which is rendered is far from perfect. Sin still enters in 
and mars their Service. “Not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect” — all those who accept Christ as their 
Redeemer have to say with St. Paul. But this, we confidently hope, 
will be altered when the great Day of the Lord arrives. After the 
present universe has collapsed and a new heaven and a new earth 
have been created by God, then there will exist a world in which 
righteousness dwells, a world in which the will of God will be 
done perfectly, as it is done ngy’by the angels in heaven. And there 
will no longer be oun gen of God living alongside the chil- 
dren of the Evil One: “F¥fe Son of Man will send forth His angels, 
and they shall gather out of His kingdom the things that offend, 
and them which do iniquity, and shall cast them into a furnace 
of fire; there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. Then shall 
the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father” 
(Matt. 13:41-45). In uttering these grand and at the same time 
searching words, one wonders whether Jesus means to say that up 
till Judgment Day His kingdom will contain both righteous and 
unrighteous people. But that evidently is not the meaning. The 
words “The angels shall gather out of His kingdom all things that 
offend” simply mean that there will be a complete separation, 
while at present these two classes are living side by side. The 
unjust now often appear to be under the same sway and rule as 
the just. But it will be different in the end. 

The Message of the Kingdom Is Good News; It Is Soteriological. 
An important point is to be considered here. The New Testament 
looks upon the preaching of the kingdom as the proclamation of 
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joyful news. Think of Mark 1:14f.: “Now after John was put in 
ptison, Jesus came into Galilee preaching the Gospel (that is, the 
euaggelion) of the kingdom of God and saying: The time is ful- 
filled, the kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, and believe the 
Gospel.” (The better text reads simply: Jesus came into Galilee 
preaching the good news of God; it is quite apparent, however, 
that the difference in reading has no bearing on the present argu- 
ment.) The beginning of the Sermon on the Mount comes to mind: 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt.5:3). We see, to have that kingdom, to be under its sway 
and dominion, signifies true bliss. Great advantages are conferred 
by it. Those people are to be congratulated who sustain this 
relation to God. The possession of this kingdom means that one 
has purchased the pearl of great price (Matt. 13:46). This char- 
acter of the kingdom was, of course, to be expected because the 
Messiah, the loving Savior, is its Founder. Since Jesus is establish- 
ing the kingdom, we have a perfect right to let the following 
gracious words describe the treasures He offers in the kingdom: 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light” (Matt. 11:28-30). 
In this kingdom there is forgiveness of sin, God’s favor, a place 
in the arms of Jesus, and a home in heaven. The proclamation 
of the kingdom, then, definitely belongs to the sphere of soteriology. 
It announces the establishment of a new covenant, the covenant 
of grace, mercy, pardon. It is entirely wrong to think of the 
founding of the kingdom as of the formation of a new ethical 
society, whose sole aim is to work for the observance of certain 
grand moral ideals. That Jesus proclaimed important ethical prin- 
ciples we shall soon see. But the main thing in the dominion 
of God is that He freely gives grace to sinners. That feature is its 
center, its very heart. (Cf. Wendland, op. cit., p. 80.) 

One Becomes a Citizen of the Kingdom Through Faith in Christ, 
Which Faith is Created by God Through the Means of Grace. 
This point is somewhat of a corollary to the foregoing one. At the 
side of the great fact that the proclamation of the coming of the 
kingdom is something that should warm and thrill our hearts and 
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make us rejoice is put the other fact, that it is easy to enter the 
kingdom, that the only thing we have to do is to apprehend in 
faith the good news of the establishment of the kingdom and to 
accept Jesus as our Savior. “Repent, and believe the Gospel,” or 
“believe in the Gospel,” Jesus Himself says in the passage quoted 
before, Mark 1:15. Paul, who places such tremendous emphasis 
on faith in Jesus as the Sin-bearer, would no doubt have said, if he 
had employed this terminology of the kingdom, that one enters 
this realm by the road of faith. Let us look at a few more statements 
of our Lord Himself. The Gospel of St. John abounds in passages 
spoken by Jesus in which faith in Him is stressed; but the synoptic 
Gospels, too, though with less frequency, report words of His in 
which He expresses the truth that through faith in Him we become 
citizens of the kingdom. We think of the words spoken in the 
Temple on Tuesday of Holy Week, quite annihilating to the proud 
opponents of the Savior (Matt. 21:31 f.): “Verily I say unto you 
that the publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God 
before you. For John came unto you in the way of righteousness, 
and ye believed him not; but the publicans and the harlots be- 
lieved him; and ye, when ye had seen it, repented not afterward, 
that ye might believe him.” It is plain that through trust in the 
coming Redeemer whom John preached, people who had been 
vile sinners were received into the kingdom. One more passage: 
The parable of the sower is a kingdom parable, for in explaining 
it to His disciples, Jesus says to them: “Unto you it is given to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of God” (Luke 8:10). And 
now let us note the role which faith or believing plays in the 
interpretation. The Word is taken from the heart of the inattentive 
hearers so that they do not come to believe. In the case of the 
superficial hearers we meet people who believe for 2 while, but 
in the season of temptation they fall away. Thus there can be 
no doubt that it is through faith that we come under the gracious 
sway or dominion which we call the kingdom of God. A stupendous 
truth. If our age on a large scale could grasp it, we should witness 
a new and blessed reformation. That the means of grace are given 
to bring us into the kingdom is stated directly of Holy Baptism 
in John 3:5, and indirectly of the Word in all those passages 
where the Gospel is spoken of as the instrument through which 
’ faith is created. 
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The Gifts of the Kingdom Are Great Beyond Description. 
What is offered to those that accept Jesus the Savior and King 
and become citizens in that blessed realm of which He is the 
Ruler is not wealth, not power, not health, at least not directly. 
The great advantages bestowed are spiritual. Think of the Beati- 
tudes. Those that are under the loving rule of God are given 
the peace that the world cannot give, the peace which passeth 
all understanding. With the forgiveness of sins they have received 
rest for their souls, a joyful outlook upon the future, the assurance 
of heavenly bliss, and with this righteousness all other things will 
be added unto them (Matt.6:33). God will take care of their 
bodily needs too. As a kind Father He will not forget them when 
the ills of life come and the burdens of suffering grow heavy. 

The People Belonging to God’s Kingdom Serve Him in Good 
Works. When Jesus interprets the parable of the sower, He says 
with reference to the hearers that are represented by the good 
ground: “That on the good ground are they which in an honest 
and good heart, having heard the Word, keep it and bring forth 
fruit with patience” (Luke 8:15). Here, indeed, you have works 
that please God, they are good, honorable, helpful. Since the whole 
New Testament testifies that the faith which makes a person a 
citizen in God’s kingdom is not a dead faith, but one that is active, 
I shall not labor this point. Let me merely say that the fight 
against the notion that a mere intellectual acceptance of certain 
definitions is the key to the kingdom, must never cease. A great 
number of aspects of the truth here before us come to one’s mind. 
For instance, the Messiah, so John the Baptist proclaimed, will 
baptize not merely with water, but with the Holy Spirit. What- 
ever other blessings He may have for His followers, one grand 
endowment which He will bestow will be the Spirit of God. We 
know how important a role the teaching pertaining to the Spirit 
occupies in the message of Paul. In the Messianic kingdom the 
Spirit, not the letter, will rule the hearts; that is, not the Law, 
but the Gospel, through which the Spirit works, will be the 
governing factor. But now think of what Paul says about the 
result of the enthronement of the Spirit in our hearts, Gal. 5:22 f.: 
“But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance” — quite an im- 
pressive catalog. 
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Jesus Himself States that in the Kingdom No Easy Morality 
will Hold Sway. The friendship which Jesus manifested toward 
publicans and sinners may have led people to suppose that under 
the reign of God, which He was inaugurating through the Messiah, 
there would be a relaxation of the stern moral standards which 
the Decalog proclaimed. If anybody took such a view, he over- 
looked that when Jesus exhibited special cordiality toward the 
so-called sinning class, it was only toward penitent representatives 
of it that He said: “Your sins are forgiven; go in peace.” He did 
indeed not shun contact with these moral outcasts even before they 
had repented, because He knew that they were the sick members 
of the community who needed a physician. But His word of 
gracious acknowledgment, recognizing people as belonging to His 
disciples, was spoken to those only who had humbled themselves 
in true contrition and repentance. Everybody, says Jesus (Luke 
16:16), is trying to rush into the kingdom with all the baggage 
of iniquity which he owns. But then He adds some stern words: 
“It is easier for heaven and earth to pass than one tittle of the 
Law to fail” (v.17). And at once He grows very concrete. With 
respect to divorce many of His contemporaries felt they might 
do as they pleased. So He says (v.18), “Whosoever putteth away 
his wife and marrieth another, committeth adultery; and whosoever 
marrieth her that is put away from her husband, committeth adul- 
tery.” But our chief evidence that Jesus by no means proposed 
to let the dominion He was establishing be one of indulgence 
for men’s favorite sins is the Sermon on the Mount. One feels 
that a number of His hearers, clinging to some pet wrongdoing, 
must have been disappointed when they heard Him declare that 
He had not come to destroy the Law and the Prophets: “For verily 
I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the Law, till all be fulfilled” (Matt.5:18). 
And then came a blast which must have been perfectly withering: 
“For I say unto you, that except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven” (v.20). No do-as-you-please, 
no Jaissez-faire policy here! What is right is right, what is wrong 
is wrong. Do not expect to enter the kingdom if you refuse to 
acknowledge these eternal verities. Do not think that the osten- 
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tatious but superficial righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees 
will suffice. The hearers must have stood breathless and aghast as 
Jesus uttered these words, because the scribes and Pharisees were 
paragons of righteousness in the eyes of the ordinary people. 
If nothing else brought home to the hearers that the kingdom 
of God was intended to promote the highest moral excellence, it 
must have been this word of the divine Master.—If you reflect 
a little, you have to say: How could it be different? God is the 
Holy One, to whom sin in every form is foreign and an abomina- 
tion. How could His reign, His sway, be one in which the doors 
are opened for wrongdoing? The character of God forbids our 
entertaining anything approaching such a view. 

The Righteousness of Life Which the Citizens of the Kingdom 
are to Exhibit Must, in the First Place, Be Inward, a Righteousness 
of the Heart. Those that are in God’s gracious realm have a perfect 
righteousness, the righteousness of faith. But it must be accom- 
panied by a righteousness of life, which, alas! will not become 
perfect here on earth; but perfection must be striven for never- 
theless. The tree must be good before it can bring forth good fruit. 
It is, as Luther so often says, not the good fruit that makes the 
tree good, but the good tree produces good fruit. Now, while 
Luther here has in mind the truth that a person must be justified 
before the fruits of sanctification can follow, we can use the same 
words in speaking of the necessity of making the heart pure, clean, 
loving, in order that outward deeds that are acceptable to God 
and men may follow. That is the way the Savior Himself treats 
of this subject. Listen to these words, recorded Matt. 12:34 f.: 
“Generation of vipers, how can you say good things, being evil? 
For out of the fullness of the heart the mouth speaks. A good 
man out of his good treasure produces things that are good, and 
the evil man out of his evil treasure produces things that are evil.” 
Jesus insists on it that the thoughts, the heart, the will, have to be 
of the proper kind; if that is the case, the right deeds will follow. 
Cf. Luke 11:39-41: “Now, you Pharisees cleanse the outside of the 
cup and the platter, but the inside is full of plundering and wicked- 
ness. Fools! Did not He who made the outside make the inside 
too? However, give alms with your heart, and behold, all thiugs 
are clean for you.” First let the heart be pure, is the instruction. 
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We all recall how Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount puts anger 
and sinful lust on a level with the open transgressions of the divine 
Law. In the latter passages we definitely have kingdom instruction, 
but I do not think that anyone will question that in the other 
passages, too, in fact, in all the various ethical injunctions which 
Jesus gives to His disciples, the life in the kingdom is what He 
has in mind. 

All Ethical Instructions of Jesus Center in That One Word 
“Love.” Against the petty legal niceties and learned but vain 
quibblings of the scribes, Jesus puts one commandment as embody- 
ing everything that is demanded of the citizens of the kingdom, 
the commandment of love. As Mark reports, ch. 12:28 ff., a scribe 
asked Jesus: “Which is the first commandment of all? And Jesus 
answered him: The first of all the commandments is: Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord, and thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength; this is the first commandment. 
And the second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. There is none other commandment greater than these. 
And the scribe said unto Him: Well, Master, Thou hast said the 
truth, for there is one God, and there is none other but He, and 
to love Him with all the heart, and with all the understanding, 
and with all the soul, and with all the strength, and to love his 
neighbor as himself, is more than all whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices. And when Jesus saw that he had answered discreetly, 
He said unto him: Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” 
The scribe was not yet in the kingdom, but, at any rate, he under- 
stood the fundamental tenet governing man’s conduct in the 
kingdom. One need not expatiate on the emphasis which Jesus 
gives to love in the Sermon on the Mount — love of one’s enemies, 
love of all men, as God, so Jesus points out, is kind and merciful 
to all people, regardless of their attitude toward Him. It is the 
thing which Paul proclaims with kindling eloquence, especially in 
1 Corinthians 13. We are accustomed to saying that when there is 
some doubt as to the course we ought to pursue in a given case, 
we should appeal to the law of love, and let it decide. That is 
certainly in keeping with the teachings of Jesus. 


The Non-Resistance Teaching Must be Viewed in the Light of 
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the Law of Love. A section of the Sermon on the Mount which 
has caused interpreters much trouble are the words reported Matt. 
5:38 ff.: “Ye have heard that it hath been said: An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you that ye resist not evil; 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also; and if any man will sue thee at the law and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go‘a mile, go with him twain. Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away.” These words, so baffling to us as we approach them with 
our common-sense morality, are followed by the great command 
to love one’s enemies. It is impossible to submit here a long dis- 
cussion of this crux interpretum. To me it seems plain that Jesus 
is here giving illustrations how we should apply the law of love, 
emphasizing that there must not be any feelings of vengeance, 
of vindictiveness in us, when we are being wronged. It follows 
that if the law of love requires resistance, we should resist; and 
we can appeal there to Jesus Himself, who says that there is no 
higher law than the law of love. 

The Interimsethik Idea of J. Weiss and A.Schweitzer Must be 
Rejected. Whoever has remained somewhat abreast of discussions 
in the field of New Testament scholarship knows that the two 
theologians mentioned sought an explanation of the stern moral 
commandments in the Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere in the 
teachings of Jesus, in the assumption that these principles were 
not meant to be of everlasting validity, but were to obtain for the 
interim only between the appearance of Jesus as Prophet and His 
return as the heavenly Messiah for the consummation of the world 
—an interim which according to the view of Jesus, so they 
asserted, was to last but a year or so. The matter, on account of 
the scholarship and ability of the two chief proponents, aroused 
a good deal of discussion when first proposed. Now it is resting 
safely in the museum of discarded theological theories. One may 
be grateful to these scholars for having brought to the fore with 
unequaled clarity the eschatological character of Jesus’ teaching. 
Their one-sided presentation, resulting in strange vagaries, we 
deplore, and their destructive views we reject. In 1924 Maurice 
Jones wrote: “It is now being generally recognized that Schweitzer 
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and his school attached an importance to Jesus’ eschatological 
outlook that is not justified by a sound and reasonable exegesis” 
(The New Testament in the Twentieth Century, second edition, 
p. VII). 

Jesus Did Not Regard the Kingdom as a Political Force or Entity. 
It is universally admitted that Jesus by no means posed as a 
political reformer or innovator. “My kingdom is not of this world,” 
He emphatically declared (John 18:36). If people hoped that He 
fomented a revolution to sweep away the disgraceful regime of 
Herod Antipas in Galilee, and perhaps the whole Roman sov- 
ereignty in Palestine, quite irksome to patriotic Jews, they must 
have been quickly disillusioned when they heard this simple Rabbi 
speak the eternal truths of God, and say, for instance: “Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall 
be filled. . . . Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God” 
(Matt. 5:6,8). He sought something more important than polit- 
ical reforms, the reform of the hearts of people through true re- 
pentance. The problems of mankind are not so much centered in 
things outward as in things inward, was His position. The very 
men who apparently were the foremost moral pillars of His day 
He criticized severely because their so-called righteousness was one 
of external conduct, not of the heart. The passage in Matt. 23:25, 
not yet quoted, although a parallel passage has been cited, brings 
this out: “Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, because you clean 
the outside of the cup and the dish, but on the inside they are full 
of rapacity and uncleanness. You blind Pharisees, cleanse first the 
inside of the cup in order that the outside also may become clean.” 
So we must dismiss altogether the thought of Jesus as of a political 
Reformer in His building of the kingdom. The objective He had 
was spiritual: repentance, regeneration of the people of this earth. 
The view of the modern social-gospel exponents that one feature 
of the kingdom of God as preached by Jesus is the proper kind 
of political government, probably a government which makes the 
Sermon on the Mount its magna charta, is certainly not justified 
by a study of His sayings. His Sermon on the Mount was not meant 
to be a political document. Jesus never addresses Himself to states 
or governments, but always to individuals or groups of individuals, 
such as, for instance, the population of Jerusalem. He never men- 
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tions the Roman Empire as an insatiable octopus, destroying the 
freedom of one country after the other; and the serious, grave, and 
almost disastrous political errors of Pontius Pilate are not once 
alluded to by Him. Change of heart, change of our attitude toward 
sin and toward God — that is what He was preaching. 

The Presence of the Kingdom Is a Great Asset to a Country in 
Political and Social Respects. While Jesus was not at all a political 
Reformer, let no one think that His teaching has no bearing at all 
on the well-being of the body politic. One merely has to think of 
the high goal He announces Matt. 5:20 to see the relevance of His 
kingdom for society in general. The people in whom the rule of 
God holds sway, who have received forgiveness of sins and now 
dedicate their lives to God in gratitude, will be good citizens. They 
will strive to overcome the selfishness innate in the heart and truly 
to love their neighbor as themselves. They will seek the well-being 
of all their fellow citizens. Everybody likes to be where there are 
true children of God, because there he can be sure of safety for 
himself and his family and of receiving aid when it is needed. If it 
were not for sin, which still resides even in the best of the disciples 
of Jesus, a community of real Christians would be Paradise here 
on earth. The reborn state of a person who belongs to the kingdom 
will show itself in his political actions, if there is an opportunity 
for it. When voting, he will cast his ballot conscientiously. If he 
is a public official, a mayor or a governor or president of the United 
States, he will perform his work not with an eye to the plaudits 
of the multitude, but to please His heavenly King. In social en- 
deavors of the community he will gladly participate as far as they 
are directed to the improvement of social and economic conditions. 
To fight poverty and unemployment, to eliminate the slum districts, 
to combat vice, to promote temperance, and to provide for the 
orphans and others who are stranded, he will gladly exert himself 
to the full. The progress made in the Roman Empire in the field 
of morals and charity after Christianity had become the ruling 
religion eloquently witnesses to the truth of what is asserted in 
this paragraph. 

The Preaching of the Gospel Through Which the Kingdom 
Comes Is the Only Help the Church Can Offer the World in Its 
Present Chaos and Suffering. In viewing the question: What can 
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the Church do for the world in this crisis of unspeakable woe and 
suffering? there is only one answer: It must preach the Gospel 
through which the kingdom of God comes. That means, it must, 
God granting His grace, make people believers in Jesus so that 
they will accept His forgiveness and become new creatures, re- 
ceiving a new orientation, so that, instead of hatred and selfishness, 
love and the spirit of kindly forbearance will fill the soul. In that 
respect we have to admit we have been slow and remiss. The great 
majority of Christians have not exerted themselves to have the 
good news of the kingdom proclaimed as much as they could and 
should have done. Who of us can say that he in this matter is 
without fault? It will probably be said that the past history does 
not bear out the contention that the hope of the world lies in the 
spread of the Gospel, because countries which made the claim to 
be Christian have been eager to wage war, and the recent holocaust 
was not started by the Chinese or some idolatrous African tribes, 
but by a Christian nation. Our reply is, that in some countries 
which are rated as Christian the real Gospel of Jesus Christ has 
comparatively few loyal followers. Furthermore, we say that, 
owing to eavironments, special circumstances, past history, and other 
factors, the old selfishness in man succeeds in carrying even many 
disciples of Christ into a wrong course. The present chaos is not 
evidence that Christianity is wrong, but that sin is a tremendous 
power. The present aspect of the world should certainly humble us. 
It must remind us, too, that our real hope is not that conditions here 
on earth will ever become ideal, but that when the great consum- 
mation comes, God will create a new heaven and a new earth 
where righteousness dwelleth. So, while we work with might and 
main to have the Gospel reach as many people as possible and do 
our very best to let it become a power in the lives of our fellow 
men, our gaze soars beyond this world and its imperfections to 
heaven, whence in due time the great King will come to usher in 
a new era, one that will be everlasting and where all our pious 
longings will finally be fulfilled. 

Membership in the Kingdom Does Not Imply the Adoption of 
Asceticism. It might be thought that on account of Jesus’ insistence 
on a better righteousness than that manifested by the scribes and 
Pharisees, He actually inculcated an ascetic attitude toward the 
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possession of earthly goods, eating and drinking, marriage, and 
social enjoyments. There is nothing, however, in His words that 
would substantiate such a view. It is true that He tells His 
disciples to deny themselves, to take up their cross daily, and to 
follow Him. But a careful study of such sayings will show that 
Jesus in them is speaking of the suppression of one’s sinful impulses 
and not of contending against the ordinary human feelings, in- 
clinations, and appetites. Let Luke 7:33f. be considered here: 
“John the Baptist came neither eating bread nor drinking wine, 
and ye say, He hath a devil. The Son of Man is come eating and 
drinking, and ye say, Behold a gluttonous man and a winebibber, 
a friend of publicans and sinners.” Jesus indeed points to the 
danger inherent in the possession of riches; He makes it very 
evident, too, that if our remaining in the kingdom requires great 
sacrifices, we should be willing to make them. Cf. Mark 9:47 f.: 
“If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out; it is better for thee to enter 
into the kingdom of God with one eye than having two eyes to 
be cast into hell fire, where their worm dieth not and the fire is 
not quenched.” Jesus did not prescribe fasting; neither did He 
forbid it. What He does oppose in severe terms is the hypocrisy 
which is practiced in connection with fasting; cf. Matt. 6:16 ff. 
Paul voices the chief thought to be expressed on this point in 
1 Cor. 7:20 ff.: “Let every man abide in the same calling wherein 
he was called. Art thou called being a servant? Care not for it. 
But if thou mayest be made free, use it rather. For he that is called 
in the Lord, being a servant, is the Lord’s freeman; likewise also 
he that is called, being free, is Christ’s servant. Ye are bought 
with a price; be not ye the servants of men.” Not outward ascetic 
conduct is what is essential. The thing that counts is that God 
rules in our hearts, that He forgives our sins, and that we belong 
to Him. That no one can serve two masters must be remembered 
and is given much emphasis by Jesus. If earthly things threaten 
to usurp the first, the foremost, place in our thinking and affections, 
then it is time to discard them. 

Membership in the Kingdom Does Not Keep One from Being 
a Loyal and Active Citizen in One’s Country. On account of the 
importance of the truth here pointed to, it is well to devote a 
paragraph to it. The view arises quite naturally that whoever is 
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a citizen in God’s kingdom should not occupy himself with the 
affairs of his earthly country more than is absolutely necessary. 
But that position evidently is erroneous. What Jesus does condemn 
in no uncertain terms is the selfish striving for honor and power 
which we find quite generally with politicians and which is not 
compatible with true Christian humility and the love we owe our 
neighbor. But nowhere does Jesus declare that membership in the 
kingdom makes it impossible for a person to hold an office in the 
State, to be a governor or ruler or magistrate. When we consider 
His strong words urging us to serve our fellow men in the best 
way possible, we must conclude that if such service can most effec- 
tively be rendered through our entering politics, we should not 
hesitate to take that step. Abstaining from the assumption of 
political power and honor is an outward matter. It is as little 
necessarily good and commendable as so-called asceticism. This 
whole matter calls for a thorough re-study and fresh examination. 


The Citizens of the Kingdom are Assured God’s Gracious Pro- 
tection. To be in God’s kingdom implies that we obey God in 
everything we do, to the best of our ability. But let it not be 
forgotten that it implies likewise that the King furnishes us the 
protection we need. The very relation toward God in which we 
find ourselves assures us that in the hour of need and trouble He 
will not forsake us. Whether the enemies assailing us belong to 
the secular or the spiritual realm, whether they are visible or 
invisible, His powerful arm will furnish us the aid we need. The 
comforting words of the Master recorded Luke 12:32 we cannot 
consider too frequently: “Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father's 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” And let these words from 
His high-priestly prayer be recalled, John 17:24: “Father, I will 
that they also whom ‘Thou hast given Me be with Me where I am, 
that they may behold My glory, which Thou hast given Me before 
the foundation of the world.” 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Statement on Parents’ Rights 


and the School Question 
By A. C. MUELLER 


The United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Germany, The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, and the National Lutheran Council invited 
educators and theologians of the United States, Germany, and other 
European countries to a study conference (June 1—10 at Bad Boll, Ger- 
many) on parents’ rights and the school in the modern state. This was 
the first of four study conferences, and when the Germans set apart 
the entire conference for the study of Christian education and its cur- 
rent problems, they indicated how vital this problem is in Germany 
today. The findings of this seminar were summarized in the statement 
which is herewith submitted. 

The Statement should be of interest to us for two reasons: 1) It 
brings to the fore some of the primary problems with which the Evan- 


gelical (Lutheran) leaders of Germany are wrestling; 2) it suggests 
areas in which the Christian educators of America should do some 
critical thinking. Anyone who attempts to translate modern German 
may sometimes leave the reader guessing, despite his effort to be ac- 
curate and simple. The translator has annotated the Statement in the 
hope that his observations will clear up obscurities. 


I 
1. In the Word, which has been entrusted to the Church, the 
living God places the whole world under His Law and under His 
promise. It is the will of the Lord God that all men should order 
their lives according to His Commandments. Therefore the Church 
has the commission to proclaim this to all men in and outside the 
Church. The Word of God does not allow the Evangelical Church 
to derive its defense of the rights of parents from the doctrine of 
natural rights, as is done in Catholic theology and in the philosophy 
of the enlightenment, which base their doctrine on natural rights. 
2. In obedience to the Holy Scriptures we teach with the Lu- 
theran Confessions: The Word of God became flesh in Jesus Christ. 
He is present among us in Word and Sacrament. We can hear 
this Word only in its historical form. In listening to the Word, 
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Luther calls for the school, and the school in turn serves the hearing 
of the Word. 

God created human beings not only as living biological entities, 
but also in His image. It is His will that they should, through His 
Word, become truly human beings after His image, who fear, love, 
and trust in Him above all things.* 

It is the task of all education, in the spirit of service and obe- 
dience, to co-operate in the realization of the final end and purpose 
of man. 


3. To this service all are called to whom the care of children 
has been committed; first of all, therefore, the parents and the 
Christian congregation. Within certain limitations, also the civil 
government has a responsibility for the education of its citizens.° 

According to God’s ordinance, human life can achieve its pur- 
pose only in these estates, if it is not to disintegrate and perish. 
These estates have their divine commission, and therewith their 
authority, only when they recognize their mutual duties and rights. 
Parents, therefore, cannot surrender their responsibility to educate 
to another party without becoming guilty of neglecting their God- 
given office. Just as little can the Christian congregation surrender 
its responsibility to another party without denying its very nature. 
Nor may the State renounce its responsibility in this matter. There- 
fore parents, the Christian congregation, and the State are obligated 
before God to assume their proportionate and peculiar responsi- 
bility for the schools.® 

4. When all of these parties involved properly carry out their 
tasks, peace prevails among them. When, however, one of them 
acts contrary to the command of God, the others are in duty bound 
to perform their duty and service with so much greater faithfulness 
and counteract the destruction and perversion." 

It belongs to the duties of the Church to warn parents and the 
State against regarding their rights and their demands as absolute, 
and thereby yielding to the dangerous delusion that man is able 
and free to develop himself according to his own image. The 
Church has, at the same time, the duty to warn the school not to 
consider itself an autonomous authority in education, and thus sin 
against the creatures of God.° 

The Christian Church must in every instance direct its members 
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to the fulfillment of their duties and call them to obedience to 
God’s command. 

In instances where the State has the intention of educating the 
children according to a non-Christian or anti-Christian world view, 
it is. first of all, the responsibility of the parents as citizens and as 
Christians to employ all means permitted by the Christian con- 
science to have the children educated as Christians, even in oppo- 
sition to the will of the government. This is the evangelical mean- 
ing of parental duties and parental rights.° 


II 


1. The Church has a treasure to offer the school, a treasure 
that is entrusted to her alone: the Gospel of redemption through 
Christ. The Church must demand that the school have an open 
ear for this message. It is the obligation of the Church to prevent 
the school from being misused for non-Christian propaganda. 
Moreover, the Gospel may not be falsified in the interest of a 
specious Christian religiosity. Christian instruction can be given 
only by a teacher who, with the children, is willing to listen to the 
Gospel and be an active member of the Christian congregation.” 


2. It would be an illusion to think that the school meets the 
requirements of the Christian congregation by the mere fact that 
“religious instruction” is given as a “branch of knowledge.” On 
the contrary, the Christian congregation demands a school in which, 
indeed, a correct pedagogy is maintained, but in which also the 
total life of the school as well as the instruction in all the subjects 
is determined by the Gospel (Confessional School). The Confes- 
sional School presupposes that it is sustained by a living congre- 
gation and a corps of Christian teachers. Where the prerequisites 
for the Confessional School are absent, the Church must search 
for other forms of schools." 


3. It is the task of the Church under all circumstances to gather 
the parents about the Word and to help them recognize and fulfill 
the responsibility which they assumed at the Baptism of their chil- 
dren. Through the Sacrament of Holy Baptism, Christ receives the 
children into membership with His congregation. As a result of 
this fact parents have the duty to bring up their children “in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” * 
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4. The Church must invite the teachers to place themselves 
under the Gospel, and in fellowship with other Christians to give 
free expression to their cares, difficulties, and doubts, and to receive 
fresh strength. In this way the teachers come in contact with the 
-living congregation and gain new insights into the Biblical 
message." 

5. The young people’s work of the congregation has a special 
significance for the school. 

III 


In the current endeavor to arrive at an understanding relative to 
school problems, it is the duty of parents and officials of the Church 
to make use of their citizenship rights to the fullest extent. For 
this reason we expect of a truly democratic government that it will 
relinquish all striving toward a monopoly in education — which 
would simply be evidence of a retrogression into a totalitarian 
system — and, instead, allow Christian parents and teachers the 
necessary range of freedom to educate the children in harmony 
with their faith. The Church, in thus carrying on its struggle for 
the form and spirit of the school, serves not only the proclamation 
of the Gospel, but also the preservation and peace of the world. 


ANNOTATIONS 


1 This affirmation is based on the testimony of Scripture that the God 
of creation is the Lord of all His creatures, and on the Great Commis- 
sion. The Church is to endeavor to reach all men with the saving mes- 
sage of the Gospel, that they may be led to faith in Christ and order 
their lives according to the commandments of God. The State, or civil, 
authorities may not by legislation or in any other way restrict the free- 
dom of the Church in its work. Civil government sins grievously against 
God when it lays hindrances in the way of the Church. 


2 The Catholic Church teaches that prior to the Fall, man was en- 
dowed with supernatural gifts. In the Fall he lost something which 
had been “superadded,” not something that was an essential part of 
human nature. Man’s nature was deprived, not depraved; man was 
badly wounded, not utterly ruined by the Fall. Through his own efforts, 
aided by supernatural grace, man can save himself. This semi-Pelagian 
doctrine plays a prominent role in the Catholic philosophy of education. 

The Enlightenment rejected revelation with its doctrine of the divine 
institution of civil government, appealing solely to the so-called “natural 
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rights.” Government is nothing but a “social compact,” and in the field 
of education men are at liberty to plan their program independently 
of revelation and the Church. They are to determine the ends and 
means of education “autonomously” as nature dictates or reason sug- 
gests. The German representatives considered both the Catholic and 
the philosophical ideology of natural rights an inadequate basis on 
which to build the doctrine of parents’ rights. 


3 There is an allusion here to Luther's conception of the spiritual 
realm (Church) as a Hoerreich, i.e., listening to the Word, in contrast 
to the worldly realm (government), which Luther calls a “kingdom of 
action,” e.g., magistrates “protecting the righteous, preserving their 
rights and peace, and punishing the rude and wicked.” In this Hoer- 
reich Christ rules and the Holy Spirit performs His blessed work of 
grace through Word and Sacrament. In the kingdom of the Church 
the chief thing is hearing. An autonomous pedagogy would exclude 
the Church from all participation in general education. Luther, on the 
other hand, advocated Christian schools. He considered the hearing 
and learning of God’s Word the very heart of general education. The 
Lutheran Church cannot be satisfied with a secularized school; it insists 
that religious instruction is an essential factor in general education. 


* The advocates of naturalism say man has evolved from lower forms 
of life. He has no spiritual soul. Mind is the manifestation of matter. 
Man is a wholly material being. In keeping with this view of the 
nature of man, non-Christian educators set up a humanistic or idealistic 
aim for the schools. Clinging to the Biblical doctrine of creation and 
the Fall, the German educators reject all idealistic aims and say the 
purpose of education is the restoration of the image of God. In order 
to receive a complete education, children must be taught the Law and 
the Gospel; they must hear about God's pardoning mercy in Christ and 
thus be led to fear, love, and trust in God above all things. 


5 Parents have a commission from God to educate. The Church, like- 
wise, has a commission from God to educate. Nowhere in the Scrip- 
tures does God give the State an educational commission. This does 
not mean that the State is to be denied the right to participate in the 
education of its citizens. It is admitted that the State is one of the three 
parties that may legitimately engage in education. “Within certain 
limitations,” i.e., to the extent that the government does not invade 
the rights of parents and the Church. It is taken for granted that the 
training of men who are to serve in an official capacity falls within 
the purview of the State and that the State has the duty to provide edu- 
cational facilities for those whose education would otherwise be 
neglected. 
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® The well-being of the people in a nation depends on the proper 
regulation of human life within the three divinely instituted estates: 
Home, Church, and Civil Government. Each of the three estates has its 
own peculiar sphere of responsibility in education, a responsibility which 
cannot be transferred or neglected without causing harm. 


7 Any one of the three estates may be guilty of action that is contrary 
to the will of God. Parents, for example, may grossly neglect the educa- 
tion of their children, in which case the Church and the government 
must be particularly faithful in the discharge of their obligation. Or the 
government may violate the rights of the parents or curtail the activity 
of the Church, in which case parents and the Church must take measures 
to insure the proper education of the children and youth. 


8 In so far as the Lutheran Church has submitted passively to civil 
government, it has acted inconsistently with the position taken by 
Luther. Luther boldly told civil rulers what their duties were according 
to the Word of God and courageously rebuked them when they abused 
their power. It is the duty of the Church today to warn parents, civil 
authorities and educators, when there has been or may be a violation 
of the will of God. The Church is to warn parents that their rights are 
not absolute, but that God has clearly revealed His will respecting the 
manner in which children are to be brought up. The Church is to warn 
civil authorities when they assume that their rights are absolute and 
claim a monopoly in education. The Church is to warn school author- 
ities against the presumption that they are an “autonomous authority” 
and may for that reason deny parents or the Church the right to share 
in determining the program of education. If the school plans the pro- 
gram independently of the Church, that program will be secular in 
nature and hence will be inconsistent with the nature of the child and 
contrary to the will of God. 


® This paragraph was dictated by the experience the Christians of 
Germany had during the Nazi regime. Youth organizations were dis- 
solved; Christian religious instruction was banished from the schools 
and the Nazi ideology substituted; and the Nazis sought by intimidation 
to deter parents from sending their children to religious instruction 
classes. Attempts have been made in the past and will be made in the 
future to introduce a non-Christian or anti-Christian world view into 
the schools. At such times it becomes the duty of parents to use every 
rightful means to have their children instructed in the saving truths of 
the Word. They are even to act contrary to government orders, if nec- 
essary, for “we ought to obey God rather than men.” 
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10 This paragraph can be understood only against the background of 
conditions as they exist in Germany. a) Prior to the rise of National 
Socialism the Church was permitted to bring the message of the Gospel 
to the children in the school. This right has been largely restored in 
western Germany; however, there is strong opposition on the part of 
radicals against the teaching of religion in the schools. b) The Nazi 
ideology was one form of non-Christian propaganda for which the 
German schools had been misused. Other forms of non-Christian 
propaganda will seek to enter the schools. Even before the rise of Na- 
tional Socialism the Gospel had been falsified by teachers who sub- 
stituted for it a specious brand of religious instruction from which 
Christian fundamentals were omitted. The Church considers it its duty 
to keep such propaganda out of the schools. c) The Germans demand 
that religious instruction be given by persons who believe the Gospel 
and are active members of the Church. 


11 This paragraph envisions the ideal school. The Christians cannot 
be satisfied with religious instruction which, like history or geography, 
is just another branch of knowledge. The only satisfactory type of 
school is the Confessional School, that is, one in which Christianity is 
central, religion undergirding the school, and permeating the whole 
of instruction. Our Lutheran elementary schools and high schools are 
of this type. Under present circumstances the Christians of Germany 
must make the most of what they have, but plan for more adequate 
school types. 


12 As in America, so also in Germany, one of the major problems 
of the Church is the weak home with its delinquent parents. The 
Church is keenly aware of its task and is to put forth a special effort 
to instruct parents regarding the responsibility they assumed when they 
brought their children to the font of Holy Baptism. 


18 To a large extent the teachers of Germany have been alienated 
from the Church. Being outside the Christian fellowship, they have 
had to labor without the counsel and comfort of the Gospel. The 
Church is endeavoring by various means to bring the teachers back 
into its fellowship, where they wil] receive strength and courage from 
the Word for the fulfillment of their calling, and will be an asset rather 
than a liability to the school and to the Church. In seeking to regain 
the teacher the Church reveals its concern for the souls of the teachers, 
first of all; then, for the welfare of the school, the Church, and the 
children and youth of the nation. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Achieving Witness in Christian 


Recreation 


By CLARENCE PETERS 


HETHER, therefore, ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 

all to the glory of God.” 1 Thus the Apostle Paul instructs 

people in witnessing. And the Lord Jesus said to His own: 
“Ye shall be witnesses unto Me.”2 Whatever Christians do, their entire 
life is to be a witness that God lives in them, that God has made them 
different than they were in their unconverted state. As Pastor Albert 
L. Abrahamson, evangelist of the Young People’s Luther League of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, puts it: 

“Ye shall be witnesses to Christ's power to forgive sin, witnesses to 
His friendship, witnesses to the new life He promises and gives, wit- 
nesses to His victory over sin and temptations in our lives, witnesses to 
His lordship in our daily living, our choices, our recreation, our homes, 
everywhere, witnesses to the glorious hope of eternal life with Him. 

“This is the great privilege of the child of God. It is only God's child 
who can bring this witness. It is only he who lives in the intimate, vital, 
daily fellowship with Jesus who can witness of what He promises and 
does. Your pastor, your church, your Luther League are constantly con- 
cerned that you Leaguers should not be satisfied with a sort of mental 
assent to Jesus’ lordship, but that your relationship to Him should be 
vital, genuine, personal. This relationship is realized only by the one 
who honestly faces his own sinfulness, confesses it, and believes that 
Christ has atoned for his every sin. “The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin’ is a truth he knows by experience.” * 

“Let the righteous be glad; let them rejoice before God; yea, let them 
exceedingly rejoice,” * the writer of the Psalm writes to God’s people. 
It is pleasing to God that those who are His disciples should also be 
happy and should enjoy their activities. It is particularly also in doing 
the things that Christian people enjoy that they can give evidence of 
the faith and love in their hearts. Hence recreation need not be a nega- 





1 1 Cor. 10:31. 

2 Acts 1:8. 

8 Albert L. Abrahamson, “Greetings from Our Luther League Evangelist,” 
from the Idea Kit for 1949 of the Luther League of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 


4 Ps. 68:3. 
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tive thing. It need not be an activity in which one engages because one 
does not know anything more worth while to do. It is not merely an 
activity which might keep children and young people out of trouble. 


Recreation has been defined as “any leisure-time activity in which 
we engage voluntarily in order to find pleasure and relaxation from the 
effort and tension of the every day routine of necessary work and pre- 
scribed duties.”> It may be said, then, that recreation involves doing 
something by choice which is different from the daily work or duties. 
It is “a refreshment of strength and spirits after toil; a diversion or a 
mode of diversion.” ® 


RECREATION OF A CHRISTIAN 


The Christian in his recreation will want to avoid such activities as 
are harmful to his body, soul, or mind. He will want to avoid such 
things as may destroy or weaken his faith, compromise his relationship 
to his Savior, or give offense to his fellow men. He will bear in mind 
the words of the Apostle Paul: “All things are lawful unto me, but all 
things are not expedient.” The Christian will remember that the 
Christian religion demands the allegiance of the whole man, not only 
of a part of him. Everything that he does must be done to the glory 
of God. The Christian who realizes that his religion seeks the total 
sanctification of body, mind, and soul will know that his recreation also 
revolves in the Christian frame of reference. The Christian’s recreation 
must, then, conform with Christian principles in every detail and ex- 
press the truth of fellowship with Christ and with fellow Christians. 


THE GOAL OF CHRISTIAN RECREATION 


Christian recreation, besides providing pleasure and relaxation and 
diversion from the round of daily duties, has as its purpose the develop- 
ment of the whole personality, of the total man, the exercise of spiritual 
muscles, the witnessing that Christ is Lord. The Christian religion has 
always demanded that the whole man, the total personality, must be 
given to Christ. It has always insisted that all things must be done to 
the glory of God.® Such was also the reputation of the Christians among 
the heathen. Pliny the Younger, governor of Bithynia, near the turn of 
the first century, wrote to Emperor Trajan concerning the Christians: 
“They {the Christians} affirmed, however, the whole of their guilt, or 





5 Prof. O. H. Theiss in Christian Growth, page 19. 
6 Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. 

7 1 Cor. 6:12. 

8 1 Cor. 10:31; Col. 3:17; 1 Pet. 4:11. 
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their error, was, that they were in the habit of meeting on a fixed day 
before it was light, when they sang in alternate verses a hymn to Christ, 
as to a god, and bound themselves by a solemn oath, not to (do) any 
wicked deeds, but never to commit any fraud, theft, or adultery, never 
to falsify their word, nor deny a trust when they should be called upon 
to deliver it up; after which it was their custom to separate, and then 
reassemble to partake of food —but food of an ordinary and innocent 
kind.” ® 

Christian recreation must, therefore, be within the area of that which 
is acceptable to Christ. It must witness to that which is in the heart 
of the Christian. What we do for purposes of recreation must be just 
as Christian as our churchgoing, our worshiping, our Bible reading. 


When the whole man is ignored, when, for example, a person says 
that you have to have your fling once in a while, that you have to do in 
your recreation as is customary at the time among others, then he has 
opened up the whole sphere of his life to principles which contradict 
the truth which he confesses as a member of the Christian Church. His 
witness is no longer Christian. In reality he testifies that his religion 
is not very important. No part of a Christian’s life is religiously indif- 
ferent or neutral or of no positive value. This is true of recreation also. 

It is entirely possible to train wrongly through recreation. “When- 
ever we play a game which ridicules a member of our group, we are 
not operating within the Christian frame of reference with other people, 
and especially with other members of the body of Christ.” 7° 

A remarkable opportunity for witness is given in sports. But here 
opportunities for witnessing to the power of the Christian religion are 
often lost by an exaggerated emphasis upon winning, encouraged by 
the awarding of prizes and the resulting bitter competition. The sad 
result of such recreation is that the player receives training which is 
a denial of those Christian truths which he has been taught about Chris- 
tianity in action. If we stress merely the winning, we witness that our 
principle is that it does not matter how we win, and thus we teach 
wrong values. Such training is not merely neutral, it is hostile to the 
integration of the total personality into Christ. As a result of this over- 
emphasis on competitive sports, the youth societies sometimes are not 
interested in a balanced youth program. They see little reason to sup- 
port the Walther League program as indicated by their opposition to 
topics, Bible study, and a more socialized type of recreation. Chris- 





® Pliny, Letters to Trajan, Il, page 403. 
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tianity teaches that everything must be done to the glory of God, even 
if it is a basketball game, volleyball, or any other sport. 

Awards and prizes also frequently teach wrong values. Motives can- 
not be measured. They are hidden in the heart. Because we cannot 
measure the values of attitude and motives, we measure things which 
we can measure, and for these we award prizes. For example, one child 
attends Sunday school regularly because the parents insist, even though 
he does not want to attend. Another child wants to come each Sunday, 
but the parents interfere. When we give an award to the one child, 
we do not further his Christian training, nor do we teach right values 
to the other. These values dare not be ignored in recreational activities 
either. 

Because in Christian recreation we are seeking the glory of God as 
our goal, it is necessary that the way in which we do this be just as 
thoroughly Christian as the activity itself. Through recreation also, the 
individual must be trained and developed for better service to God our 
Father and our Savior Jesus Christ. 


WHAT KIND OF RECREATION MEETS THE GOAL? 


It becomes an important question in this study, what kind of group- 
recreation provides the greatest opportunities of making these Chris- 
tian values real for the participant. 

The recreation which gives the greatest opportunity for witnessing 
to the power and effectiveness of the Christian religion is the type which 
provides for mutual participation and interaction among all the mem- 
bers of the group. Such results are achieved in the circle or play party 
games. The more a game provides for interaction within the group, 
the more are the opportunities for the practice of the Christian prin- 
ciples of social relationships. Group play of this type also provides the 
opportunity for training in the Christian way of solving problems. 
Every group game is really an experience of this type. In a Christian 
group all problems must be solved in keeping with Christian prin- 
ciples. Unless this is conscientiously done, the group will obviously not 
receive training in the exercise of Christian principles. If, for example, 
one player is permitted to cheat, even though he may think it is a good 
joke, these positive Christian values are lost to him and to those who 
know of the cheating. The problem of the game is the problem of every 
member and is to be solved by the full contribution of every member. 
In this co-operative way the Christian fellowship is to function as mem- 
bers of the body of Christ.14 
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In the group play here thought of this principle is applied. The prob- 
lem it presents is not solved until solved co-operatively by the entire 
group. This kind of group game also provides training in living when 
the principle is followed that the highest enjoyment is found by the 
group and by each individual of the group by playing the game within 
the rules of that game. The group must function within the scope of 
such rules even as this must be done for the fullest enjoyment of Chris- 
tian fellowship and Christian living in all the experiences of the Chris- 
tian life. This type of play teaches that forgetting oneself is essential 
for real happiness and inner delight, for the full enjoyment of co- 
operative play depends upon losing ourselves in the achievement of the 
group goal, the solution of the group problem. A game of this type 
furthermore teaches that an individual under the psychological stimulus 
of group participation and interaction develops abilities beyond his ac- 
complishments when he thinks and acts alone. “A group of people 
playing or working together is always more than the sum of its in- 
dividuals.” 12 Christian recreation thus becomes an integral part of 
Christian growth. It is a witness of the lordship of Christ in the hearts 
and lives of the participants. 

Another form of recreation possessing the possibilities for group in- 
tegration and the development of individual resources through group 
interaction is the drama. Community singing is another recreational 
activity of high group value when it is carried out in keeping with the 
principles of group integration. 

Christian people who include Christian recrea..on in their activities 
will carry on such activities to the glory of God. They thus grow in 
their own Christianity, and they witness to all who see them that Christ 
is a power in their lives no matter what they do. Such witnessing helps 
to break down prejudices, so that ear and heart may be the more recep- 
tive when the message of the living Christ is brought. This principle 
has been well stated in one of the publications of the Luther League 
of the Augustana Synod: 

“League meetings provide the young people and sometimes others 
in the church with an opportunity to come together for an evening of 
devotions, Christian fellowship, and entertainment. More and more 
some type of recreation is being included in such meetings, and extra 
socials are finding a permanent place in the regular schedules of many 
leagues. All rural people enjoy wholesome play. Although they have 
been working hard all day, they never seem to be too tired for even the 
most active games. And such an evening, well planned, can also do 
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much to interest the young people in the community who are outside 
of a church in the work of the League and the church. Recreation, in 
this case, may even be responsible for introducing young people to 
Christ, the Friend of youth.” * 

What are some of the goals for which our Church might well strive 
in achieving witness in Christian recreation among the youth? 

The Church ought to train recreational leaders who understand the 
opportunities for the exercise of Christian principles in Christian recrea- 
tion and who are trained to teach young people to play and to enjoy 
recreation of this type. 

The Church ought to set up a training program in youth work at our 
seminaries and teachers’ colleges, including in this training of the pas- 
tors and teachers the creative view of Christian recreation. One of the 
Lutheran churches in America has for several years provided a semester 
course in youth work for its ministerial students. Likewise Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, offers an elective credit course in youth work. The 
two Concordia Teachers Colleges of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod give some guidance and instruction in youth work. 

The Board for Young People’s Work of the Missouri Synod and the 
Walther League ventured into a new area when they conducted a Youth 
Workers’ Conference at Druce Lake, Illinois, in June, 1948. During 
the first week experts in the field of group work, drama, group singing, 
recreation, worship, addressed the group, and opportunities were pro- 
vided to “learn by doing.” During the second week members of our 
own Church conducted a Lutheran Service Volunteers’ school with the 
group. 

A similar training program is carried out in our Church for the youth 
in the Lutheran Service Volunteers’ schools. Plans are now being made 
for the sixth season. Almost 3,000 Lutheran young people have at- 
tended these schools. They study the Bible. They are trained in wor- 
ship, group singing, group play, with the application of the Christian 
principles described in this paper, and opportunities are given to prac- 
tice the truths which have been placed before them. 

Congregations can give a powerful Christian witness in the com- 
munity by opening their parish halls to the youth of the community for 
a program of Christian recreation. Granted that trained leadership is 
highly desirable, yet such a program carries tremendous potentialities, 
and congregations would be wise to consider the possibilities of such a 
program. 
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To set up a program of Christian recreation as described in this paper, 
it is necessary to set up group standards. This is the job of the leader- 
ship. When people see your group, they should see that group living 
Christian principles. 

Recreation thus should give evidence of Christian principles opera- 
tive in the lives of the participants, because Christ is their Lord. It thus 
becomes a witness to all who participate and who see it. Thus, of Chris- 
tians engaged in Christian recreation the Apostle Paul would write: 
“Ye are our epistle written in our hearts, known and read of all men.” 14 


St. Louis, Mo. 


A Few ARTICLES AND BOOKS ON RECREATION 
ABC of Youth Work. See articles on Athletics, Entertainment, Fun, Games, 
Play, Play Party Games, Recreation, Singing. Walther League, Chicago, 
Ill. $2.00. 


Boyd, Neva, Social Group Work. The University College, Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Ill. 


Peters, Clarence, “Christian Youth Looks at Recreation,” in Lutheran 
Education, Vol. 84, No. 4, pp. 220—228. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. - 


Slavson, S.R., Recreation and the Total Personality. New York Association 
Press, New York, 1946. $3.00. 


Theiss, O. H., “Recreation and the Young People of the Church,” in Chris- 
tian Growth, Discussion Guide and Manual, pp.19—25. Walther 
League. $1.00. 


A FEw Books OF GAMES AND SONGS 


Boyd, Neva, Handbook of Games. H. T. FitzSimons Co., Inc., 23 E. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. $2.00. 


Harbin, E. O., Phunology. Walter H. Baker Co., Boston. $1.85. 
Harbin, E. O., Fun Encyclopedia. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. $2.75. 


Rogers, Julia Anne, Parties and Programs for Parents Days. National Re- 
creation Assn., 315 Fourth Ave., New York. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


Rohrbough, Lynn, Handy and Handy II. Co-operative Recreation Service, 
Delaware, Ohio. Each, $2.50. 


Sing Again. Walther League. 20 cents. 
Zanzig, A. D., Singing America. C. C. Birchard and Co., Boston. Vocal 
ed., 25 cents; accompaniment ed., $1.00. 


For further information on recreation, games, group singing, write to 
the Walther League, 875 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. Also consult 
‘the Workers Quarterly, published by the Walther League. 
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A. Series of Sermon Studies for the Church Year 


SEPTUAGESIMA LUKE 14:25-33 


The Text and the Day.— The Lenten season approaches. Few 
confessing Christians fail to observe this period in some special way. 
Even the wavering and weak usually make a more open confession 
of discipleship during this period. The text presents the Savior'’s 
attempt to lead all His followers to a thorough and sincere self- 
examination. Septuagesima an especially fitting time for us. 


Notes on Meaning. — Place the Savior’s instruction in its proper 
chronological background. Cf. Luke 13:32-33. — “Hate” — cf. 
Matt. 10:34-37; Matt.6:24; Eph.5:29. Circumstances may occur 
in which conflict between duties of discipleship and natural love is 
inevitable. Then — “hate father, etc.” — “Cross” — not all suffer- 
ing is included, but suffering for Christ’s sake. — “Tower” — a sump- 
tuous structure, palace, demanding great resources. Failure of com- 
pletion would bring ridicule. — “Desireth conditions of peace.” — 
Not to be construed as wishing to avoid battle at all costs, but to 
be prepared for war when it comes. 


Preaching Pitfalls. —'The text does not present Jesus as scolding 
backsliders. He is, in deepest love, portraying the demands of 
conscious acceptance of Himself and His message. Our message 
must: be directed to those who “are with Him.” The Savior’s 
approach, though in somberly earnest words, is the approach of 
burning love.— Numerous “local” illustrations of human inapti- 
tude at properly evaluating true discipleship will readily come to 
the mind of the preacher. It might be well to remain with the 
more general illustrations of the Savior’s choice. — A study of a 
number of outlines and sermons on the text reveals a tendency 
to go far afield in the allegorical treatment of the “tower” and 
the “war.” It is suggested that the more accepted application of 
the tower as a symbol of internal growth and the battle as a symbol 
of external development be used merely in a general way. 
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Preaching Emphases. —In applying our Savior’s instruction it is 
essential to stress the “any” of v.26. A sincere self-examination is 
as necessary for the 12 as for the multitude.— The text gives no 
direct answer to the question: What happens if the self-examination 
discloses a lack of resources to build or fight? The answer must 
be given. It cannot be: Give up! The tower must be built, the 
battle must be fought. Suggested answer: Matt. 19:25-26; John 
1:16-17.— Although the text itself does not mention the “Reward,” 
surely the framework and contextual material demands its inclusion 
in Our message. 


Goal — Luke 15:1 and 15:7. 


Outline: 1 You WouLD FoLLow Jesus 


I. Count the cost. 
A. Subordination of all other love to Jesus. 
B. Renunciation of self and all you have. 


II. Consult your abilities. 
A. John 15:5. 
B. Philippians 4:13. 
III. Accept your responsibilities. 
A. To plan. 
B. To build and fight. 
C. To continue to completion and victory. 


IV. Remember the reward. 
A. Matt. 28:20. 
B. John 8:31-32. 


ci John 12:26. H. B. ROEPE 





SEXAGESIMA Joun 16:33 


The Text and the Day.— As we approach the season of Lent, 
let us bear in mind two striking statements from our text: “that 
in Me ye might have peace. . . . I have overcome the world.” 
Throughout His suffering and even into death itself our Savior 
was and remained Christus Victor and the Prince of Peace. 

Notes on Meaning. — “These things”: includes everything stated 
by Christ from John 14:1 to the words of our text. Note the 
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close relationship existing between John 14:1 and John 16:33. 
Jesus knew throughout that He would be betrayed (13:21), 
suffer, die, and depart from His disciples (16:16). He told all 
this to His disciples not to ruffle and excite them, but that “in Me 
ye might have peace.” While en emoi and en too kosmoo represent 
Opposite poles, they are, at the same time, the two spheres in 
which every Christian lives on this earth. John 17:15. However, 
in Christ we have peace, in the world we have tribulation. Hence 
the Christian life is a life of conflict and peace. As we tie up the 
oncoming season of Lent with our text, we realize why this blessed 
season in particular is referred to as the Militia Christiana. tharseite: 
be of good cheer, be confident and unafraid. Why? “I have over- 
come the world.” Note well, Christ said this already before Geth- 
semane and Golgotha. While the verb mikan occurs 22 times in 
the Epistles and the Apocalypse of St. John, and four times in 
other books of the New Testament, it occurs only this one time 
in the entire and lengthy Gospel according to St. John. This points 
to the singular and climactic character of our text. The frightful 
and pernicious assaults of the world can be overcome and need 
not be feared by the Christian and the Church. We are privileged 
to benefit from the triumph of the victorious Christ, and through 
Him we overcome the world and all its allies. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — People often mistake complacency and 
apathy for peace. As preachers of the Gospel we should call atten- 
tion to the fact that the peace referred to in our text comes from 
our Savior (14:27); complacency and apathy are creations of the 
carnal mind, which is enmity against God and which seeks to hinder 
the work of the Holy Spirit. Rev. 3:16, 19. Victory in Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, does not convert life in this world of tribulation 
into a nirvana. Acts 14:22b is still true today, and it is well to 
bear in mind that only through Christ living in us and activating 
us can we overcome the tribulation and sorrows of the world. 
Being of good cheer is not of our own making; it is the result of 
the workings of the Holy Spirit and has its roots in Christ and 
His evangel. 1 Pet.1:8. 

Problem and Goal.— The peace and victory granted the Chris- 
tian are by no means artificial in character. They must come from 
Christ (cf. text, “in Me,” “I”). Very much of the revivalism of 
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our day is artificial and centers in man, in emotions, and in the 
sensuous; it does not reflect the peace of God, but rather the neurotic 
and excitable frenzy of our postwar age and of man’s craving to 
express himself rather than let God speak to him in the quiet, 
reassuring words of Holy Writ and its precious and soothing Gospel. 

Illustrations. — The life and experiences of Jesus in particular. 
The lives of the disciples, of St. Stephen and other martyrs, St. Paul, 
Luther, Paul Gerhardt, and of countless Christians of our own day. 


Outline: 
CHRIST, OUR VICTORIOUS PRINCE OF PEACE 


I. The victorious Christ is able to offer real peace. 
A. He was sent by the Father as the Prince of Peace. 
B. He overcame sin, death, and hell and, as Conqueror, 
is in a position to offer peace. 
C. In the name of our victorious Christ the Father sent 
us the Comforter to teach us the Gospel of Peace. 


II. The world can offer no competent substitute as a prince 


of peace. 
A. The world can offer no peace because it knows not 
the Prince of Peace. 


B. Most forces in this world are enemies of the Prince 
of Peace and hence are fundamentally opposed to 
peace. 

C. Unlike the Prince of Peace, the world offers tribu- 
lation and hence becomes a vale of tears. 


III. The victorious Prince of Peace has overcome the world 
and offers an enduring peace. 
A. Amidst the tribulations of this world the Christian 
enjoys a peace which the world does not know. 
B. This peace has been established by Christ, who has 
overcome the world. 
. The victorious Christ offers a peace which is blended 
with cheer. 
. This peace and cheer endure through time and tribu- 
lation into eternity and glory. 
WALTER E. BusziIN 
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QUINQUAGESIMA LUKE 13:31-33 


The Text and the Day. — This Sunday has two names: Quinqua- 
gesima (fifty), indicating in a round number the days until Easter, 
and Esto Mihi (Be Thou to me): the opening words of the Introit, 
which strikes the keynote for Lent. Our text, even as the Standard 
Gospel, points directly to the opening of the Lenten season as it 
gives definite statements about the suffering and death of Jesus. 
The text should, therefore, be treated homiletically in the light 
of Lent. 

Notes on Meaning. —“The same day” ties this incident in point 
of time with that which immediately precedes it. Jesus was still 
in Perea, east of Jordan, part of Herod’s domain. . . . What induced 
the Pharisees to come? Some think Herod actually sent them; 
others believe these Pharisees were trying to use a threat they had 
heard Herod make to good advantage for themselves; still others 
maintain these Pharisees had falsely concocted this threat because 
they wanted to frighten Jesus. The text doesn’t tell us. However, 
since Jesus’ answer is directed to Herod, it seems that Herod must 
actually have been involved. The Herodians and Pharisees worked 
together against Jesus a number of times, Mark 3:6; Mark 12:13; 
Matt. 22:16. . . . “Fox”: Jesus most likely refers to the foxlike 
cunning and craftiness of Herod, because the fox appears in Greek 
and Roman literature and also in the Talmud as a type of cunning 
and deceit, although nowhere else in Scripture. There may be also 
a reference to “the little foxes that spoil the vines,” Song of Solomon 
2:15... . Was Jesus disrespectful to the government here? As a 
Prophet it was His duty to expose iniquity in rulers; furthermore, 
as the King of Kings Jesus was far above Herod. . . . “Third day”: 
not to be taken literally, but denotes a brief period of time, pre- 
viously fixed, Hos. 6:2... . “I shall be perfected”: (present passive, 
not the middle) “I shall be perfected in the way appointed by the 
Father through death.” . . . “It cannot be”: this is no sarcasm or 
irony, as some have claimed; nor is it an absolute dictum, because 
some prophets, like John the Baptist, were killed outside of Jeru- 
salem; but legally the judgment and murder of prophets occurred 
in Jerusalem as the religious center of the nation and the seat of 
the Sanhedrin. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — By all means keep Jesus as the center of 
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the sermon and don’t lose yourself in details about the Pharisees 
and Herod Antipas and Jerusalem, the murderess of prophets. . . . 
The term “I shall be perfected” must not be limited only to the 
thought of Jesus’ death, but should include the fact that He reached 
His goal completely. All the opposition and trickery of His enemies 
did not hurry His death in the least, nor did the slightest bit of 
Jesus’ work remain undone. 

Problem and Goal.—lIn the light of the approach of Lent, it 
must be the speaker’s aim to show that Jesus knew His death was 
inevitable and that He was not in the least afraid of it nor trying 
to escape it; but He also would not let it come one day too soon, 
because He had so much work to do before it would come. This 
will allow numerous applications. 

Illustrations. — Bible stories to show that no enemy of God could 
ever harm Jesus or any of the followers of Jesus at any time or in 
any way contrary to the permission of God: Joseph, Gen. 50:20; 
Elijah, 1 Kings 19:2; Daniel, Dan. 6:22; Jesus at Bethlehem, Matt. 
2:14; at Nazareth, Luke 4:30. . . . Jesus lived His life with death 
always before Him. 


Outline: 45 THiRp DAY I AM PERFECTED 


I. Until that appointed time no one, not even Herod, can 

kill Me. 

A. Herod and the Pharisees and others may hope for 
My death. 

B. They may even threaten and plan it. 

C. But prophets perish in Jerusalem. 

D. Jesus’ death was set, not by men, but by God. So is 
ours, as we hide ourselves in Jesus. 


II. Therefore I shall fearlessly continue in My work. 
A. I continue to show my power over even the devil. 
B. I continue to show love for people and cure them. 
C. I walk on each day deliberately closer toward death. 
D. What a wonderful Savior: powerful (A); helpful 
(B); confident (C); even to the death of the Cross. 
As we believe and absorb that, so let our lives 


reflect it. 
W. W. STUENKEL 
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INVOCAVIT JOHN 12:23-30 


The Text and the Day.— Applying a pedagogical principle 
credited to Martin Luther, “Learning begins only then when that 
which is to be learned touches the experience of the learner,” 
the contact point of a sermon on this text may properly be the 
Lenten season itself, for we may take for granted that almost all 
our hearers are minded to observe the Lenten season in a God- 
pleasing manner. As this text hardly touches any of the Propers, 
it would be best not to attempt a tie-in with them. It would be 
acceptable to point out that Lenten time is a heart-searching time, 
in which we are to discover anew the futility and emptiness of life 
centering in self and our frequent failure to live under God and 
in true obedience to His will. Also, to help us against sin and 
strengthen us in godliness, Lent is a time in which we are to 
“comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height” of the glory of Christ; it is a time to learn 
what is the “hope of His calling and what the riches of the glory 
of His inheritance in the saints, and what is the exceeding greatness 
of His power to usward who believe, according to the working 
of His mighty power which He wrought in Christ, when He 
raised Him from the dead and set Him at His own right hand in 
the heavenly places.” 

Notes on Meaning. —V.20. Greeks came to the Passover to 
worship. Probably they did not come to sacrifice, but only to pray, 
as these were “proselytes of the gate,” true Greeks, not merely 
Hellenistic Jews. V.21. They approached Philip because Philip 
was of the city adjacent to Syria, where the Greek thought was 
dominant. Their petition, “We would see Jesus,” reveals the 
“thoughts of their hearts.” V.22. Andrew must have had quite 
a reputation as a “bringer.” He first brought his brother Simon 
Peter; he now is interested in bringing these Greeks to Jesus. 

V.23. We would all enjoy to see Jesus, but the main thing is 
to hear Him. That will lead to the vision glorious hereafter. Jesus’ 
answer: “The time is near for the glorification.” Through the 
Resurrection, the Ascension, the planting of the Church of the 
First-Born on the earth, the Son would be glorified. “God shall 
also glorify Him in Himself.” John 13:32. The world can’t see it, 
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but the greatest glory of all is the glory of God’s work perfected 
in Christ — the redeeming, restoring, glorifying of the human soul. 
This is the glory that excels. There is nothing like it in all the 
earth: God became one of us, that we may be glorified in Him 
and He in us. Cf. 2 Thess. 1:10, 12. 

V.24. The glory must come through death. Some commentators 
find in the picture of Jesus a reference to the Eleusinian mysteries, 
with which the Greeks were conversant. It is simply a reference 
to a fundamental law in nature, the death of the seed and its rising 
to life. Paul applies it to the resurrection of the body in First 
Corinthians 15. The seed cannot be multiplied except it dies and 
brings forth new growth and fruit. 


V.25. Christ did not love His life, but freely gave it for us, 
that through His death His family might be multiplied and He, 
the First-Begotten of the dead, might give eternal life to uncounted 
millions who as the saints in glory will make heaven musical 
forever. He did not love His life, but gave it. We should not love 
our life, but give it in the interest of life eternal — our own eternal 
life and the eternal life of others. To win the eternal life we must 
largely lose this life. 

V.26. We are the servants of Him who gave His life into death 
in order that life might be multiplied. Let the servant, like the 
Master, give his life in loving, self-abasing service. The reward 
is to be with Christ forever, for the Father will honor those who 
honor and serve the Son in faith and love. 


V.27. The dark waves of the coming pain and conflict were 
beating on the Savior’s soul. He had a foretaste of His suffering. 
But He inquired of those standing by: “Shall I now say: ‘Father, 
help Me, save me from this hour’? Shall I ask Him to remove 
this cup of sorrow and conflict? Shall I ask Him to spare My life? 
No, indeed, for that is My purpose in coming into the world, to 
redeem sinners by My death.” Though He did pray later, under 
the overpowering burden of the world’s guilt, that “if it were 
possible, the hour might pass from Him and the cup might be 
taken away from Him,” He did not pray so now. That prayer 
came when the full fury of the storm began to break over His 

holy soul. 
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V.28. He is resolved to stay true, and He asks only that the 
Father be glorified through Him. This is the end purpose of our 
Christian life, that we may glorify God. To strengthen the Son, 
there came a reassuring voice from heaven. This voice had already 
been heard at the Baptism and again at the Transfiguration. Now, 
a few days before the grievous trial, it came once again. 

V. 30. Jesus explains that the voice came for their benefit, that 
they might know that He is the Son of God even in His great 
humility which they were to witness. They were to learn the 
lesson which the disciples had to learn on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, that the Kingdom of God cannot come save through 
the suffering and death of Christ, that it would come in power 
through “the decease which He should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 

Preaching Pitfalls. —In liberalistic circles the tendency is to 
discover life principles which have only ethical value and meaning. 
It would be tragic and thoroughly unbiblical to fall into the 
liberalistic trend by suggesting that we have here nothing more 
than a natural principle at work which shows that life emerges 
from death. We find much more than a principle here. It is the 
holy magnitude of the self-disclosure and the self-impartation of 
God in Christ, dying in love that He might win life for us. This 
love on His part begets love on our part. 

Preaching Emphases. — The essential and radical truth is that 
life emerges from death. This is true in the case of Christ, and 
it is true in the case of His followers. In the case of Christ we 
must have in mind the overpowering truth that God became Man. 
We have a physical Christ, a physical, personal Christ, who is just as 
real to us as wife, son, daughter. This God came “in the likeness 
of sinful flesh.” He died because the wages of sin is death. The 
Father glorified Him in His obedient death and made Him the 
Author and Source of life. Even as death meant denial for Him, 
so denial for us means that we are willing to die as to the interests 
of self, the desires of the flesh, and out of love for Him, out of 
the resolve to follow His example, and out of the desire to do His 
work we will endeavor to die to all the things that hinder His 
work and His way with us, and out of such dying we rise and 
live to all the things that promote His work and His way. 
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Problem and Goal. — Aim of the sermon is to make us ashamed 
for still having so many carnal views of the Kingdom and being 
“slow of heart” to believe the great mystery that life emerges 
only out of the death of Christ and that, similarly, the healing of 
life and the lifting of it proceeds out of those who, like their 
Master, hold not their life dear but give it freely, not to Satan, 
self, and sin, but to a self-effacing service to humanity. 


Outline: 
LIFE THROUGH DEATH 


I. Christ died to give life. 
A. To “see Jesus” we go to Calvary. 
B. God mightily glorified His obedient Son. 
II. We must die to live. 
A. To have life full of self is to lose it. 
B. To give life away in service is to find it. 
C. The end purpose of the whole Christian life is to 
payors C. W. BERNER 
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Our New Type Face 


With this issue CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY appears with 
a new type face. A note on the type may be of interest. It is called 
Garamond, after Claude Garamond, a celebrated French type designer, 
often called the “father of type founders,” since he was the first to establish 
a type foundry separate from a printing establishment. Very little is known 
of him save that he was the first “on purpose” designer of type at a time 
when the old gothic type faces were hard to read. At the command of 
King Francis I, he made the new Greek type for the printing house of 
Estienne in Paris. His roman and italic type soon became popular in Italy, 
England, Holland, and Germany, and found many imitators. He died in 
poverty in 1561. Garamond (sometimes written Garamont) is character- 
ized by French gracefulness and elegance. Clear cut, easy to read, the type 
presents a pleasing and agreeable appearance, not only individually but 
also in mass effect, combining both beauty of design and fine delicacy of 
execution. 
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THE PASTOR AND His GREEK 


In spite of many fine Bible translations the pastor will constantly 
turn to his Greek New Testament, for no translation can reproduce 
fully the many fine shades of meaning in the original. A careful study 
of the original will frequently bring the exact meaning of a text or a 
word into sharper focus, change wholly or in part the meaning con- 
veyed in the translation, or may even correct a misleading and inade- 
quate translation. A few samples chosen at random will illustrate this. 


John 11:20 


In the Authorized Version the text reads: “Then Martha, as soon as 
she heard that Jesus was coming, went and met Him; but Mary sat 
still in the house.” The last sentence is apt to produce an erroneous 
impression, namely, that while Martha eagerly went forth to meet 
Jesus, Mary quietly remained at home. While that is true, it is ap- 
parent that the word “still” is not in the original. It may be retained 
in the English translation to bring out the meaning of the descriptive 
imperfect éxadiCeto, but then it should be transposed and rendered 
thus: “but Mary still sat in the house.” 


Acts 2:3 


The expression “cloven tongues” from the Pentecost story has almost 
become a household word. According to the Authorized Version “there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each 
of them.” There is no trace of this in the original that these fiery 
tongues seen on each of the Apostles were cloven. “Cloven” is a wrong 
translation of diapeoiCouevar. It is true, this Greek word does mean 
“cleave asunder,” but here the meaning is clearly “to distribute.” In 
order to express the symbolical meaning of the miraculous appearance, 
we must translate: “There appeared unto them tongues distributing 
themselves.” From the central apparition or place of sound they saw 
issuing forth many tongues looking like small flames of fire, and one 
such tongue sat upon each of the disciples. The second part explains the 
first. Moffatt translates: “They saw tongues like flames distributing 


themselves.” 
Rom. 3:25 


The Authorized Version translation of this verse is: “Whom (Christ) 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in His blood, to 
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declare His righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God.” “To declare His righteousness for the remis- 
sion of sins that are past” is not easily intelligible and is an utterly im- 
possible version of the Greek, cig %vdevEw tijs Sixcocdvys adtod 1d 
Thv TAQEOW THY NOCYEyovdtwy GuagtHnydtwv. The meaning of 
this is: God set forth Christ Jesus to be a propitiation through faith by 
His blood to demonstrate His righteousness, because up to that time he 
had passed over the sins previously committed. There were manifesta- 
tions of God’s righteousness in the pre-Christian era, but the real 
demonstration came in the death of His Son. Before that time the for- 
bearance of God held sway, God did not punish sins adequately; He 
‘winked at them,’ to borrow a phrase from Paul’s sermon on Mars’ Hill. 
The Revised Standard Version of this passage is well done: “They are 
justified by His grace as a gift through the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus, whom God put forward as an expiation by His blood to be 
received by faith. This was to show God’s righteousness because in His 
divine forbearance He had passed over former sins.” 


1 Cor. 4:1-5 
In the Epistle for the Third Sunday in Advent (1 Cor.4:1-5) Paul 


speaks of himself and his co-workers as “ministers of Christ and stew- 
atds of the mysteries of God.” In verse 3 he goes on to say of himself: 
“With me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of you or 
of man’s judgment, yea, I judge not mine own self. For I know nothing 
by myself; yet am J not hereby justified.” 

Verse 4 thus translated is bound to be misunderstood. To think that 
Paul in writing “I know nothing by myself” means to state that he was 
dependent for all the knowledge he had on the favor of God is a total 
misapprehension of the words and foreign to the context. A look at 
the Greek reveals the true meaning: ovdév yao éuavt@ ovvorda, 
literally, “I know nothing with myself.” The Revised Version trans- 
lates: “I know nothing against myself.” Luther: “Ich bin mir nichts 
bewusst,’ naemlich keines Unrechtes. The Apostle obviously means to 
say that, though he was not conscious of having done any wrong in 
reference to the Corinthians, yet after all it was only God who could 
truly judge and thoroughly justify him.—In passing, it might be said 
that the use of “by” in 1 Cor. 4:3 is a good Old English idiom. Cranmer 
says to Henry VIII: “I am exceedingly sorry that such faults can be 
proved by (i.e., against) the queen.” 


Eph. 4:29 


Here we have the familiar: “Let no corrupt communication proceed 
out of your mouth, but that which is good to the use of edifying,” 
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eittc dyatos 1Qd¢ Oixodouty tis Yoelac. The import of the last words 
seems to be: “If you have a good word to say, speak to edify according 
to the needs of the occasion. Say something worth while, say it to 
meet the specific needs of the hearers.” Field in his Notes on the Trans- 
lation of the New Testament suggests this free rendering: “That which 
is good for the improvement of the occasion.” 


1 Tum. 6:5 


Paul speaks of “perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds and 
destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is godliness.” The last three 
words, “gain is godliness,” are an absurd translation resulting from 
servile literalness. As the original clearly indicates, “godliness” is the 
subject and “gain” the predicate, so that the correct rendering should 
be: “Supposing that godliness is gain,” or “a way of gain.” 

Reading a little farther, the Authorized Version makes Paul declare 
that “the love of money is the root of all evil,’ something which he 
does not say. What he does say is that the love of money is 4 root of all 
that is evil, a sad truth which universal experience has confirmed. Love 
of money is not the only root of evil, but one of the many roots. 
Avarice is one of the evil thoughts proceeding from the depraved 


human heart. 
1 Cor. 11:29 


“Let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread and 
drink of that cup; for he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh damnation to himself.” According to the Authorized 
Version these words can only mean that anyone who communes un- 
worthily is eo ipso damned, and may have led communicants to most 
disquieting terrors of conscience and made them think that they have 
committed the unforgivable sin. A good look at the Greek clears up 
everything. The word translated “damnation” is xgiyva, which simply 
means judgment, Strafurteil, Gericht. To commune unworthily is to 
eat and drink a judgment to one’s self, to incur the judgment and pun- 
ishment of God. This is apparent from the next verse, where Paul 
continues: “For this cause many are weak and sickly among you, and 
many sleep. For if we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged; 
but when we are judged, xowwduevot, we are chastened of the Lord, that 
we should not be condemned, xataxovapev, with the world.” By com- 
muning unworthily the Corinthians sinned against the precious means 
of grace and the Dispenser of grace; they incurred His displeasure, and 
He saw fit to judge them by chastening them that they might repent 
and not be condemned. The chastening sent by God was the judgment 
(xpipva) inflicted to preserve them from condemnation (xatdxoma). 
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There are instances where the English word either fails to convey 
the exact original meaning or even creates an entirely false impression. 
A few samples may suffice to show the importance of the continuous 
study of the New Greek Testament. 


Matt. 5:3 


“Blessed are the poor in spirit, tor theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” 
Matt. 5:3; mtwyol, originally an adjective from the stem xt@oo0w, to 
cringe, to cower, sich ducken, indicates more than mere poverty; it 
stresses not so much the idea of lack or poverty as the attitude of him 
who lacks and knows that he lacks. (Compare by way of contrast Rev. 
3:17-18.) “II twyo¢ describes the cringing, cowering beggar who has 
lost all self-sufficiency and abandoned all pride, the man who is acutely 
conscious of his own nothingness and need, and is quite ready to look 
to another, the only Other that can fill the need and supply the want.” 
“Poor” describes the sinner who sings from his inmost heart: “Nothing 
in my hand I bring, Simply to Thy Cross I cling; Naked, come to Thee 
for dress; Helpless, look to Thee for grace; Foul, I to the Fountain fly — 
Wash me, Savior, or I die!” The only one of the modern translators 
who has succeeded in conveying the full intent of the original of the 
first beatitude is Goodspeed, who has rendered it thus: “Blessed are 
those who fee/ their spiritual need, for the kingdom of heaven belongs 
to them.” 

John 14:1-2 

“Let not your heart be troubled. ... In My Father’s house are many 
mansions,” John 14:1-2. But there is no thought of “mansions” in the 
Greek word, no suggestion of magnificence or stateliness, which we as- 
sociate with the word “mansions.” It is just the plain, simple word for 
“home.” Jesus said to His troubled disciples, whose heart was full of 
sorrow because of the impending departure of their Master: “In My 
Father’s house are many ovat, many abiding-places, a place where you 
can stay, where there will be no painful parting. I go to prepare a place 
for you there.” Movai comes from péve, to wait or remain. Weymouth 
has reproduced the reassuring and comforting warmth of Christ’s words 
by translating: “In My Father’s house are many resting-places.” Moffatt 
correctly, though less aptly, renders them: “In My Father’s house there 
are many abodes.” Similarly Luther: “In memes Vaters Hause sind viel 


Woh ” 
ee Matt. 23:17. Luke 24:25 


Or take the word “fool,” which is the translation of different Greek 
words which are not wholly synonymous. In Matt. 23:17 Christ calls 
the hypocritical scribes and Pharisees, who stressed the letter of the 
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Law and neglected the spirit, “fools and blind.” Luke 24:25 Jesus ad- 
dressed the disciples going to Emmaus as “fools and slow of heart to 
believe.” In Matt. 23:17 wooi is used, which has some of the connota- 
tion of the Hebrew 223, an impious, godless fellow, and here implies 
extreme censure and condemnation. In Luke 24:25 the Savior employs 
the term dvdyto1, because the disciples lacked understanding. Weiz- 
saecker uses Toren in the Matthew passage, but Ihr Unverstaendige in 
Luke 24, which correctly reproduces the meaning of the original. 


1 Cor. 14:20 

In 1 Cor. 14:20 Paul writes: “Brethren, be not children in under- 
standing, howbeit in malice be children, but in understanding be men,” 
téAevot = mature, reif. The climax of the thought is altogether lost in 
the Authorized Version, because it does not reproduce the difference 
between xaidia and vymtoc. The former means “children,” the latter 
“babes.” What Paul means to say is: “Brethren, you must not be chil- 
dren in understanding; in evil be babies, but in understanding, ma- 


ture men.” 
John 13:10 


At the foot washing, when Peter asked Jesus to wash not only his 
feet, but also his hands and head, Jesus said unto him: “He that is 
washed needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit,” 
John 13:10. The unintelligible harshness is at once removed when we 
know that there is a contrast in the original between the washing of 
the whole body and the washing of some small part. To bring out this 
contrast, we should translate: “He that is bathed, AeAouyévoc, needeth 
not save to wash, viaotat, his feet.” 


1 Tim. 2:9 

1 Tim. 2:9 Paul says of Christian women: “In like manner also, that 
women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and 
sobriety.” The word “shame” suggests immediately the idea of some- 
thing outward, modesty and decency in the expression of the face, but 
the Greek word goes far deeper. Trench aptly says: “To find no more 
here is to allow all the meaning and force of the word to run to surface 
and leave us ethically a far poorer word.” What Paul means to say is 
that Christian women should adorn themselves “with modesty and 
self-control,” eta aidotc xai cwpooovvys. In passing it might be 
said that the word “shamefacedness” is a corruption of shamefastness, 
a word formed like steadfast, bedfast, footfast. Shamefast is that which 
is established and made fast (fest) by honorable shame.— Cp. Trench 
on aidoivs. 


Milwaukee, Wis. C. A. HaRDT 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ISAIAH SCROLL 


Ever since Dr. Millar Burrows of Yale announced to the world on 
April 11, 1948, that wandering Arab Bedouins had in the early spring 
of 1947 discovered a number of very ancient scrolls including a manu- 
script of Isaiah, Bible students have been eagerly awaiting further in- 
formation regarding this remarkable discovery. Professor Albright’s 
claim that the Isaiah scroll was written about 100 B.C. is still finding 
much favor. With respect to the significance of the Isaiah scroll the 
following paragraphs contributed to the Review and Expositor (Oc- 
tober, 1949) by Dr. William H. Morton supply valuable information 
which the readers of the MONTHLY will be glad to have. 


“The Isaiah scroll, with its fifty-four columns (23.75 ft.) of beauti- 
fully preserved Hebrew script, contains the entire Book of Isaiah (ex- 
cept for a few minor omissions and lacunae) in a form which is in 
remarkable agreement with the traditional Masoretic Text. There are 
numerous variations to be sure. Those of orthography and morphology, 
however, do not alter the actual wording. For example, a long form of 
spelling results from the free use of consonants to indicate vowels in 
the absence of a system of ‘pointing.’ Unusual grammatical forms, in- 
volving verbs, pronouns, and suffixes, are also frequently noted. 


“Professor Burrows’ study of the actual variant readings reveals that 
in addition to minor omissions and additions and the typical scribal 
errors, there are numerous variations resulting from changes in inflec- 
tion and style, substitution of synonyms, addition of corrections and 
emendations, and a rather haphazard representation of the Tetragram- 
maton. Our manuscript sometimes supports the Masoretic Text against 
the Versions, and at other times is in agreement with the Versions 
against the Masoretic Text. Likewise, proposed Masoretic emendations 
are sometimes disputed by our text, and in other instances they are 
strikingly confirmed. Though there is evidence of three correctors’ 
hands, there is no addition, omission, or dislocation of text that can 
be considered of major significance. None of the latest canonical pas- 
sages are missing from the text of our scroll. 


“In matters of mechanics, also, there are many divergent features. 
Letters are hung below the line instead of being set upon it. Though 
words are carefully separated, there are, of course, no verse and chapter 
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divisions, Sentences are sometimes separated by spaces and paragraphs 
are indicated by new beginnings at the margin. The latter are usually 
not indented, however, unless the previous line is full. Some unfamiliar 
marginal markings occur, which may represent sectarian reading aids. 
Chapter forty is distinguished from thirty-nine only by a new, un- 
indented paragraph and the presence of one of the marginal symbols. 


“The date of the Isaiah scroll, near the close of the second pre- 
Christian century, classes it not only as the oldest extensive manuscript 
of the Bible existing in any language, but also places it approximately 
a millennium earlier than the oldest Hebrew scrolls of the Old Testa- 
ment which were previously known to exist. We now have a Hebrew 
witness, practically contemporary with the Septuagint, to the early text 
of the Prophet. This early date, plus the completeness of the scroll, 
makes it an extremely important instrument for the textual criticism 
of the canonical book. The point of chief significance in this connec- 
tion is the remarkable degree to which it supports the fidelity of the 
Masoretic Text. The standardization of the traditional text is herein 
indicated to have been accomplished much earlier than was previously 
supposed. Furthermore, a comparison of the Masoretic and Jerusalem 
texts [the Jerusalem texts” is a term applied to all the scrolls dis- 
covered in 1947} reveals that, in spite of the extreme antiquity of the 
latter, the former may actually preserve the text in earlier form. The 
Masoretic superiority, plus its more archaic orthography, suggests that 
the archetype of the Masorah of the traditional text was based on a pre- 
Maccabean manuscript of the Prophet... . On the other hand, the 
older traditions of grammaz and pronunciation preserved by the Isaiah 
scroll will be of inestimable value in the reconstruction of pre-Masoretic 
grammar. 

“Though some proposed emendations of the Masoretic Text are strik- 
ingly confirmed by the Isaiah scroll, textual variants in the latter are 
far less numerous than radical critics might have desired. Disappointed, 
too, are those who seek here for evidence resolving difficulties of unity 
and date of composition. The First and Second Isaiah question is left 
unanswered; the beginning of chapter forty is distinguished only by an 
unindented paragraph and a marginal sectarian symbol. This was to 
be expected, however, since our scroll is certainly later than the canoni- 
zation of the Prophets. On the other hand, those who would date 
chapter 65, for example, as late as 200 B.C. are definitely shown to be 
in error. Such a date leaves an insufficient margin of time for the 
canonical book to have assumed its present form.” P.M.B. 
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LUTHERANISM IN AUSTRALIA 


In its issue of Nov.9, 1949, The Lutheran reports that “Dr. Herman 
Sasse of Germany has arrived in Australia to teach at the seminary of 
the United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Australia at Adelaide. 
Dr. Sasse visited the United States in 1948 as a guest of the Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod.” 

The same paper reports in its issue of Nov.2, 1949: “The chances 
were good this month that Lutherans of Australia could form a united 
church long before such a thing is achieved in America. In the Queens- 
land district a meeting is scheduled this month for pastors of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Australia (associated with the Missouri 
Synod, U.S.A.) and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Aus- 
tralia. Successful meetings had already been held in the New South 
Wales and South Australia districts. 

“These were the first meetings held together by the two groups in 
60 years. Statements regarding theological differences are being studied. 
A heavy tide of immigration from Europe is affecting the Lutheran 
situation in Australia. More than 160,000 arrived in the last two years, 
and 170,000 more are expected by June 30, 1950.” P.M.B. 


SOUTH AMERICA THROUGH LUTHERAN EYES 


The Lutheran World Review (October, 1949), published by the Lu- 
theran World Federation, contains a very interesting article, written 
by Stuart W. Herman, Geneva, Switzerland, on the Lutheran church 
union outlook in South America. Dr. Herman personally visited all 
the South American republics with the exception of five and found 
there is some Lutheran work in all but two, namely, Ecuador and 
French Guiana. The article is objective and aims at ways and means 
by which Lutheranism in South America might be consolidated in its 
efforts and thus strengthened, a thing which should be done if at all 
possible. What aroused our major interest in the article was the author's 
statement about the work of the Missouri Synod. He finds much to 
praise about the Missouri churches. “They are, as usual, well-disciplined 
and evangelistically aggressive” (p.92). He has high praise also for the 
work of the Lutheran Hour, which reaches not only Brazil and Ar- 
gentina, but also many other countries, and for the Missouri Synod 
seminaries in Porto Alegre and Buenos Aires. But there is in the article 
also what may appear as a criticism. For example, Dr. Herman writes: 
“In many Brazilian towns of German origin there are today three 
churches: one Roman Catholic, one ‘Evangelical,’ and one Missouri 
Lutheran. This situation did not develop without hard feelings on both 
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sides, but today some of the old wounds have begun to heal; although 
many Missourians are still inclined to stake absolute claim to the name 
‘Lutheran’ (ibid.).” Now, the undersigned has for some time closely 
followed the hard struggle and excellent work of our brethren in South 
America. To say that “this situation did not develop without hard 
feelings on both sides” is putting it very mildly. The so-called Evan- 
gelical Synods of South America, of which the author has much to say, 
actually did everything in their power to render our work impossible, 
misrepresenting by oral and written word both our doctrinal position 
and the reason that brought our Synod to South America. Evidence 
that our brethren were inclined “to stake absolute claim to the name 
Lutheran” does not appear in any of their publications, though time 
and again (and rightly so) they marked the liberal “Evangelical 
Synods,” which in many instances totally rejected the Gospel of Christ, 
as “non-Lutheran” and such Lutheran units as fraternized with them 
and other Protestants in South America, and as also otherwise in word 
and practice were disloyal to Scripture and the Lutheran Confessions, 
as “erring Lutherans.” On the other hand (and this the article does not 
say) our brethren have always been ready to discuss matters of doctrine 
and practice with any Protestant group in South America and have 
even solicited such discussions. And today our brethren are still ready 
to discuss matters of church unity as also to co-operate with Lutheran 
and other Protestant groups in externals. We write this for the sake of 
the publication of the whole truth (which the writer perhaps could not 
learn on his visit), as also in the interest of fostering true church union. 
Dr. Herman himself admits such readiness of co-operation when he 
writes: “One of the unforgettable experiences of my trip was the meet- 
ing of representative leaders of the La Plata Synod, the United Lu- 
theran Church of Argentina, and the Missouri Synod around a big table 
in Concordia Seminary on the edge of Buenos Aires to discuss ways and 
means of coping with the problem of Lutheran refugees and of in- 
tegrating the technical aspects of this task through an inter-denomina- 
tional reception committee in Argentina” (p.88). We recommend 
such “gettings together” both in South America and in North America, 
but not merely to co-operate im externis, but primarily to foster true 
oneness both in doctrine and church practice. J. T. MUELLER 


“SONGS IN THE NIGHT” 


According to the Lutheran, Oct. 26, 1949, Dr. Karl Ihmels has been 
dismissed from his post as professor of Mission History at Leipzig on 
the basis of an anonymous accusation that he served as a member of 
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the S.S. under the Nazi regime; furthermore, that his sixteen-year-old 
son had disappeared mysteriously about a year ago and that he was 
accidentally found by Bishop Hugo Hahn in a concentration camp. 
Dr. Karl Ihmels is the son of the late Bishop Ludwig Ihmels, the last 
of the so-called Erlangen theologians. Dr. Arndt and the undersigned 
met an older son of Dr. Karl Ihmels at Valbonne, France, in 1947, 
where he attended a conference of German Prisoners of War who were 
rendering spiritual service to their fellow prisoners. The son had just 
completed his theological training at Montpelier, an emergency sem- 
inary, where theological students continued their interrupted studies 
while still prisoners of war. 

According to Christ und Welt (Sept.29, 1949) the church gov- 
ernment of the Berlin-Brandenburg diocese has submitted a list of 
14 churches and parsonages which have been dismantled, though there 
was no urgent reason for this action. When one thinks of all the 
heartaches to which Christians behind the Iron Curtain are subjected, 
one is constrained to remember them regularly in one’s prayers. The 
heroic faith of many Lutherans was expressed beautifully by Bishop 
Beste, who, when asked, What do your people do in the face of all their 
dangers, answered: “They sing doxologies.” F. E. M. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS IN GERMANY 
Christ und Welt (Sept.22, 1949) reports that 3,559 evangelical 


theological students are attending universities and theological “high 
schools” in the four zones of Germany. This total includes 473 female 
students who are preparing themselves for specific work in the Church. 
Der Lutheraner (Frankfurt) states that almost 1,000 students are en- 
rolled at “Theologische Hochschulen,” seminaries which are detached 
from the state-supported universities, for example, the Theologische 
Hochschule at Ober-Ursel, at Neuendettelsau, Bethel, Berlin. We con- 
sider this a healthy sign. While the traditional pattern of European 
theological training developed theological specialists, it failed to a large 
extent to prepare men in the real sense for the parish ministry. 

“THE SAVIOR'’S ETERNAL WORK” 


Under this caption, Professor Otto A. Piper of Princeton Theological 
Seminary published an exegetical study of Col. 1:9-29, in Interpretation 
(July, 1949). In this study, the author demonstrates with considerable 
effectiveness that the term “Christological digression,” which has been 
frequently applied to Col. 1:15-20, is “misleading and prejudices a 
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sound interpretation from the very outset.” He then shows that this 
section is an integral part of the entire Christological argument in Col. 
1:9-29. He also notes that Col. 1:15-20 is not merely a defense of 
Christ’s true nature and work directed against Gnostic interpretations, 
but that the work of Christ spoken of in Col. 1:15-20 is most closely 
related to the Savior's redemptive work. 

In discussing, on the basis of Col. 1:15-20, the Savior's eternal ac- 
tivity in this physical universe, Dr. Piper fearlessly lashes out against 
some present-day existentialists. Referring to the difficulty of the nat- 
ural mind to understand the mysteries of this universe, the author 
writes: “How ridiculous modern existentialism looks when measured 
by Paul's insights! Those little Sartres et al. think they are wise when 
they talk intelligent nonsense, whereas their whole attitude proves that 
they do not believe in their own words, but rather build their lives upon 
the high opinions they have of themselves, and upon the flatteries of 
their admirers. But the real greatness of Paul as a thinker is not to be 
found in the criticism to which he subjected the philosophical and 
‘gnostic’ views, but rather in his interpretation of the Word of God 
as the disclosure of the eternal purpose of God” (p.291). The author 
also finds Col. 1:15-20 most relevant in a Christian’s criticism of an- 
cient and modern teleological, materialistic, and idealistic views. He 
writes: “The vexing problem of whether the universe should be ex- 
plained in terms of causality or teleology is solved in Him [Christ]. 
Both views are right, because He is a living being. He is not merely the 
efficient cause through whom the universe came into being but every- 
thing is also to be subjected to Him. Materialism or positivism as an 
explanation of the universe is wrong, but so is idealism. It is only in 
this redemptive personalism that the elements of truth found in both 
of those philosophical views can be brought to a satisfactory synthesis.” 
(P. 205.) 

Perhaps because the author was held to a prescribed number of words 
when he wrote the study, he could not discuss such pregnant words 
occurring in Col.1 as xtiotg (v.15), ovvéotynxev (v.17), and others. 
This raises the question whether we Americans, in our insistence that 
all articles regardless of their subject matter should be brief, are not 
imposing unjustifiable limitations on writers. In any case a carefully 
done exegetical study of so profound a passage as Col. 1:9-29 cannot 
be presented in five or six thousand words. Perhaps also for the reason 
mentioned above, the author did not find it possible to relate Col. 1:5-20 
to such obviously parallel passages as Heb.1:1-4 and John 1:1-10. 

P.M. B. 
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THE W.C.C. AND THE SOCIAL MESSAGE 


The autumn issue of the Ecumenical Review, the official publication 
of the World Council of Churches, reports on the work of the various 
committees appointed at Amsterdam. It will be recalled that the Coun- 
cil established a number of standing committees to implement the 
various phases of its program. Among other things the Amsterdam 
assembly devoted much time to the “social message of the churches” 
in our disordered world. The Study Committee of the World Council 
of Churches was commissioned to prepare in greater detail this message 
for the churches. At its first meeting, held during the past summer in 
England, this committee defined the principles of interpretation “for 
the use of the Bible in relation to social and political questions.” The 
general topic for the committee's deliberations was “The Bible and the 
Church’s Message to the World.” 


We append a few statements from this report which will be of in- 
terest to our readers. 


It is agreed that the Bible is our common starting point, for there God’s Word 
confronts us, a Word which humbles the hearers so that they are more ready to 
listen and to discuss than they are to assert their own opinions. . . . 

It is agreed that the unity of the Old and the New Testament is not to be 
found in any naturalistic development, or in any static identity, but in the on- 
going redemptive activity of God in the history of one people, reaching its fulfill- 
ment in Christ. Accordingly it is of decisive importance for hermeneutical method 
to interpret the Old Testament in the light of the total revelation in the person 
of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word of God, from which arises the full Trini- 
tarian faith of the Church. ... 

It is agreed that in the case of an Old Testament passage, one must examine 
and expound it in relation to the revelation of God to Israel both before and 
after its own period. Then the interpreter should turn to the New Testament 
in order to view the passage in that perspective. In this procedure the Old 
Testament passage may receive limitation and correction, and it may also dis- 
close in the light of the New Testament a new and more profound significance, 
unknown to the original writer... . 

It is agreed that in the case of a New Testament passage one should examine 
it in the light of its setting and context, then turn to the Old Testament to 
discover its background in God's former revelation. Returning again to the New 
Testament, one is able to see and expound the passage in the light of the whole 
scope of Heélsgeschichte. Here our understanding of a New Testament passage 
may be deepened through our apprehension of the Old... . 

It is agreed that if we are to receive the guidance of the Holy Spirit through 
the Scriptures, we must discover the degree to which our particular situation is 
similar to that the Bible presents. It must be remembered that absolute identity 
of situation is never found, and therefore the problem of adaptation becomes 
acute. Nevertheless in each new situation we must allow ourselves to be guided 
by the Bible to a knowledge of the will of God. 

It is agreed that the Bible speaks primarily to the Church, but it also speaks 
through the Church to the world, inasmuch as the whole world is claimed by 
the Church’s Lord. The Church can best speak to the world by becoming the 
Church remade by the Word of God.” 


5 
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The report closes: “Thus the Bible itself leads us back to the living 
Word of God.” We sincerely hope that a study of the Scriptures accord- 
ing to sound hermeneutical principles will lead men to Christ, not as the 
Law-giver, not primarily as the Lord of the universe, but as the Lord 
who has redeemed, purchased, and won us from the tyrants of our soul. 
There are many points in this report which make one rejoice. At the 
same time, Lutherans are disturbed by two facts: 1) How is it possible 
for men with rather widely divergent doctrinal traditions on funda- 
mental theological points to find themselves in agreement on the “social 
message of the churches”? There can be no “social message” without 
a clear distinction in the proclamation of the Law and the Gospel. The 
Law must be preached in all its severity and the Gospel in all its sweet- 
ness. The confusion of Law and Gospel among representative churches 
at Amsterdam is well known. 2) What do men mean when they speak 
of Christ as “the living Word of God”? The Study Committee, in our 
opinion, must heed the questions which the undersigned submitted to 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft in reply to his request for a critical evaluation of his 
essay on “The Doctrine of the Church.” Dr. ’t Hooft considered these 
questions sufficiently important to include them in the official printed 
report. (Man’s Disorder and God’s Design, I, p. 196.) F. E. M. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND DIVORCE 


Under the heading “Die Stellung des Neuen Testaments zur Ehe- 
scheidung” Guenther Bornkamm, in Evangelische Theologie (Maerz/ 
April 1948, Heft 9/10, p. 283 ff.), offers an opinion (Gutachten) on 
the attitude of the New Testament toward divorce. To Lutherans in 
America who regard the New Testament, as also the whole Bible, as 
God’s own inspired Word, Bornkamm’s premises and deductions ap- 
pear as undeniably untenable. He reasons thus: In accordance with 
God’s original creative will, Jesus regarded marriage as absolutely in- 
dissoluble, rejected divorce under all circumstances as at variance with 
the original divine Law, and regarded the marriage of divorced persons 
as adultery (Mark 10:1-12; Matt.5:32; 19:1-9; Luke 16:18). This 
verdict of Jesus the primitive Church (Urkirche) accepted, respecting 
Christ’s authority. Nevertheless, it recognized exceptions to Christ's 
tule, as Matt.5:32, 19:9 prove, the words “saving for the cause of 
fornication” and “except it be for fornication” being a restrictive addition 
(ein einschraenkender Zusatz) to Christ's Word made by Matthew in 
agreement with the opinion of the primitive Church. So also, the author 
thinks, in the case of 1 Cor. 7:15 we face an exception which the primi- 
tive Church made contrary to the express Word of Christ. From this the 
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writer argues that the modern Church has the right to make exceptions 
to Christ’s rule regarding marriage, provided (1) it attests the original 
creative will of God, as Paul does 1 Cor.7:10; (2) it observes as a 
consilium evangelicum the injunction of the primitive Church, pro- 
hibiting a second marriage; and (3) it permits a second marriage only 
if it can in good faith and without condoning continued guilt absolve 
those who desire to be married and implore upon them God's blessing. 
To us the premises and deductions here set forth show the most 
serious dangers in which those find themselves who deny the doctrine 
of Biblical inspiration. They assume “restrictive additions” to our 
Lord’s Word by the primitive Church and direct the Church today to 
make similar additions to Christ's Word provided modern Christendom 
follows the principles of the ecclesia primitiva., Besides, they cause 
hopeless confusion by letting the Church act according to canons of 
decision which in themselves are precarious. But worse than this, they 
allow both the primitive Church and the modern Church to add to, or 
take away from, Christ's Word despite John 8:31-32 and other passages. 
There is nothing at all to prove the correctness of the assumption that 
the words of Matthew quoted above are “restrictive additions.” The 
assumption involves a petitio principi. The supposition that the 
primitive Church established rules contrary to and beyond the Word of 
Christ is as great an error as is the Roman Catholic tenet that it is the 
Church that authenticates the Bible as God’s Word and that, therefore, 
the Church is above Scripture. J. T. MUELLER 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE ARK OF NOAH? 


Under this heading (“Entdeckung der Arche Noahs?”) Lic. Karl 
Elliger (Tuebingen), in Fuer Arbeit und Besinnung, kirchlich-theolo- 
gische Halbmonatsschrift fuer evangelische Geistliche (3. Jahrg., Num- 
mer 18; 15. Sept. 1949), discusses at some length the report of the ex- 
pedition that recently attempted to find the “Ark of Noah,” which 
a Russian pilot averred he saw in 1917 as he crossed Mount Ararat. 
The expedition failed to find the ark, but this, as Licentiate Elliger 
states, does not mean that an ark or ship may not be found there some- 
time; for as a matter of fact the Russians did not give the expedition 
an opportunity to make the search complete. However, this phase of 
the project does not greatly interest the writer. His interest rather 
attaches to two vital questions, namely, whether, if found, the ship 
would actually be Noah’s ark (a secondary consideration), and whether 
the ship, if really it were the ark of Noah, would prove the narrative 
in Genesis to be historically true. He champions the view that the 
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narrative in Genesis chps.6—8, is prehistorical and mythical (vor- 
geschichtlich, mythisch) and judges that even if the ark be found, this 
would not alter the superhistorical, mythical character of the account. 
In other words, the finding of the ark would not prove the Deluge 
narrative historical, but would only supply a background for the flood 
tradition (Sage) inasmuch as a pattern of the legendary ark was pro- 
vided for the popular fancy (die Phantasie des Volkes) by houseboats 
of gigantic size actually in use in those ancient times. But even that, 
the writer believes, is not the main problem. What is of importance is 
whether the historicity, or factuality, of the Biblical Deluge saga really 
matters anything for our Christian faith. Professor Elliger does not 
think so, for the Christian faith is not concerned with the historicity of 
the events of which the Old Testament speaks, but only with its inter- 
pretation (Deutung), that is, with the lessons which these legends 
teach. At this point there is an abysmal discrepancy between orthodox 
Christian theology and the modern liberal school. The narratives in 
Genesis bear all the marks of actual event accounts: *'.ey are attested in 
the New Testament as historical events. If they are ao more than myths, 
or legends, they are not th< inspired Word of God and so cannot serve 
as the Christian’s source and norm of faith and life. If the creation 
narrative, for example, caiuot be accepted as factual, then we cannot 
believe that man was created by God in H's image, nor can we believe 
the actuality of the Fill and the reality of original and actual sin. In 
that case the entire Law proclaimed by these actual events would be 
annulled, and with it the Gospel, taught in connection with the Law 
preaching. There is no doubt that the mythos interpretation of the 
Scriptural narratives, especially the Entmythologisierung of the New 
Testament advocated by R. Bultmann of Marburg, is one of the most 
insidious errors troubling European theology today. As it is not Scrip- 
tural, so also it is neither reasonable nor scientific. 
J. T. MUELLER 

MORE POSITIVE GOSPEL PREACHING 


In the International Review of Missions (October, 1949) the Rev. 
Dr. M. H. Harrison, principal of the United Theological College, Ban- 
galore, India, ably discusses the problem involved in the subject “The 
Christian Apologetic and the Claims of the Non-Christian Religions 
in Regard to Revelation” (pp.453—462). There are a number of 
matters in the article with which we cannot agree, but we are in full 
agreement with the author when he establishes a definite “self-impart- 
ment” of God in the so-called “sacred books” of India. On the basis of 
Scripture we know how this divine self-manifestation of God takes 
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place in the pagan world. The cognitio Dei naturalis is rooted in the 
divine Law written in the human heart, in the contemplation of nature 
and of history, and in the praedicatio realis, when God by unusual and 
terrifying acts arouses the dormant conscience to bethink itself of God, 
His wrath, and justice. But the revelatio Dei naturalis does not contain 
one iota of the Gospel of Christ. To emphasize the necessity of pro- 
claiming the revelatio supernaturalis of the Gospel the writer very 
rightly says: “Our study legitimately leads us to lay the chief emphasis 
in our stating of Christianity to non-Christians upon those things which 
are distinctive in the Christian faith, and not upon the common ele- 
ments, whatever they may be. Frequently the reason given by non- 
Christians for not coming into the Christian fellowship is that they have 
found the same truths which the Christian evangelist has proclaimed in 
their own religion. I do not deny that this may sometimes be a ra- 
tionalization, but in other cases the evangelist’s desire to find some com- 
mon standpoint must have had the effect of making it appear that the 
differences were not of such character as to justify sacrifice [i.e., of ex- 
changing pagan belief for Christianity}. I sometimes wonder whether 
the widespread conviction in Hinduism of the present day that all 
religions are the same has not been fostered by a faulty presentation 
of Christianity” (p.461). The matter, however, does not only concern 
the evangelist in pagan India, but it must dynamically concern also 
the preacher in “Christian countries.” Syncretistic ministers usually 
stress far too much the “things that Christians and non-Christians have 
in common,” failing at the same time to give total emphasis to the 
proclamation of Law and Gospel. The use of apologetics certainly is of 
value, but all efforts toward Christianizing the world will be null and 
void if we fail to do what Luther so aptly calls Christum treiben. 
J. T. MUELLER 
OUR HOARDED FOOD 


In its issue of Nov. 12, America (Catholic weekly) reports on the 
vast surpluses of food stored away in our national granaries, and it 
makes an appeal that this food be given away to the millions of people 
all over the world who are starving or suffering from chronic mal- 
nutrition. The author writes: “All across our land, granaries are bulg- 
ing, storehouses are bursting. Mountains of wheat (190.6 million 
bushels), oceans of corn (75 million bushels), pyramids of dried eggs 
(64 million Ibs.) and of dried milk (204 million lbs.) glut all avail- 
able storage space and force the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
finance the building of new warehouses. On Oct. 31, President Truman 
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signed the stopgap farm bill, providing high price support of farm 
commodities, thauegh on a sliding scale. One result of this legislation 
will be «- 2nd further s of food into the storehouses.” 


It is not the business of the MONTHLY to tell the American govern- 
ment abort these surpluses of food and to advise it how to dispose of 
them. Government officials in charge of these food storages need 
neither the information nor the advice we may be able to give. Yet, 
whatever the reason may be for the Government's failure to distribuce 
these surpiuses, American Christians should again be remirded by this 
report not only of God’s goodness to our country, but also of His 
imperative that they share their own surpluses of food and cloth'=g 
with those both here and abroad who are not properly fed and clothed. 
Our own Emergency Planning Council has repeatedly suggested ways 
and means how our own people can help the starving, naked, and 
homeless in other parts of the world. May we all respond, and con- 
tinue to respond, cheerfully and generously to its appeal. P.M.B. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ISRAELI 


It may be more difficult for the Jewish State in Palestine to maintain 
itself than it was to accomplish its establishment. A dispatch from Tel 
Aviv, printed in the Manchester Guardian Weekly of Oct. 20, states 
that the financial troubles are tremendous. The Israeli pound has been 
devalued, so that its present value is merely $2.80. A further step in 
this direction is contemplated, and it may be that the value will soon 
be announced to be $2.20 or merely $2.00. The correspondent sending 
this dispatch sees here “another sign of Israel’s desperate economic 
plight.” The leaders have to worry about the national income, which is 
not nearly large enough. “Imports in the 11 months from July 1948 cost 
nearly £53,000,000 (not including armaments) and exports and re- 
exports were less than £9,000,000.” What has the new State done with 
the hordes of immigrants that have invaded the country? The answer is 
disheartening. The absorption of these people, driven largely by na- 
tionalistic enthusiasm, has hardly begun. The estimated cost of pro- 
viding shelter and maintenance for all the newcomers is $3,000 a head, 
or $7,500 for a family of three. In the light of these figures one wonders 
how the 200,000 additional people who are expected to come yearly are 
to be absorbed. In the meantime the situation of the Arabic refugees, 
as Dr. Moll writes in the National Lutheran for November, 1949, con- 
tinues to be most distressing. W. ARNDT 
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ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Congressman Graham A. Barden of North Carolina, author of the 
controversial Barden Federal-aid-to-education bill, told 4,000 persons 
attending a Reformation Day rally in Atlanta, Ga, that “Separation 
of church and state is far more important than federal aid to education; 
and if there musi be a choice, I, with Protestants over the nation, will 
give u,. federal aid.” The Congressman three times drew applause from 
his «udience in his defense of separation of church and state; once 
Ww. he declared: “There are 256 denominations in America. Only 
one has «trempted to get tax money for church schools — and, so far 
as I knew, the other 255 oppose that one!” 


Opposition to Federal or State funds for the support of private, 
parochial, or sectarian schools was voiced by the House of Bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in San Francisco. A resolution adopted 
by the bishops declared: “Whereas every religious group has the right 
to establish sectarian schools, it is required that they shall draw their 
full support from private sources or from the Church. And, as the fed- 
eral and state governments provide public schools without expense to 
all children regardless of creed, this House fully endorses the principle 
that sectarian schools be supported in full from private sources or from 
the Church.” 


Differing views on how recent United States Supreme Court decisions 
affect the teaching of religion at state universities were offered by two 
legal experts at a national conference at the University of Minnesota. 
Leo Pfeffer, New York lawyer, insisted that the much-publicized Ever- 
son and McCollum cases mean that public school machinery, including 
state colleges, may not be used either to aid religion or to hinder it. 
But Judge Edward F. Waite, Minneapolis, said that important dif- 
ferences distinguish the elementary school from higher education — 
“notably the factor of compulsory attendance and the needs of young 
children incident to their immaturity,” possibly make the decisions of 
the Supreme Court inapplicable to institutions of higher learning. — 
Dr. Clarence P. Shedd, Yale University, reported that sixty per cent 
of the one hundred-plus state universities and land-grant colleges 
in the United States now offer instruction in religion on an academic 
credit basis, in support of his contention that “public higher education 
has never been as completely divorced from religion as primary and 
secondary education.” Of the sixty-plus state universities and land- 
grant colleges offering instruction in religion on an academic credit 
basis, seventeen have chairs of religion financed by state universities, 
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Dr. Shedd said, adding: “Fifteen have independent schools of religion 
more or less closely affiliated with the university. More than a dozen 
other universities accept for academic credit the teaching work of 
denominational university pastors and Christian-association secretaries. 
Thirteen state colleges teach courses on religion in the regular depart- 
ments of anthropology, art, classics, English, history, psychology, phs- 
losophy, and sociology.” 


Revitalization of the American Sunday school was the theme of the 
National Sunday School Association’s fourth annual convention in Oak- 
land, Calif. The Association is an affiliate of the National Association 
of Evangelicals. Dr. Henrietta C. Mears, director of Christian education 
at First Presbyterian Church of Hollywood, told the delegates that 
60 per cent of the grade school, 80 per cent of the high school, and 
90 per cent of the college youth in the United States do not attend 
church. She said, “There are thirty-six million children and youth who 
are growing up without religious training of any kind,” adding “a life 
which is not God-controlled must be police-controlled.” 


Dr. Lynn White, Jr., president of Mills College in Oakland, Calif., 
addressed a meeting of Episcopal college chaplains and students held in 
connection with the 56th triennial General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church and said that college graduates are getting a 
distorted view of life because their professors are “secular-minded, with 
only a tiny fraction indicating church allegiance.” Religious learning 
has been on a low level, he added, because of inadequate standards of 
training for those who teach religion, and he urged a new boldness of 
spirit on the part of Christian teachers “in an age which is finding the 
edification of man insufficient to meet the crises of the age.” 


In a precedent-breaking move the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the United Lutheran Church in America decided to raise its record 
budget of $820,000 next year wholly by freewill offerings rather than 
through dues. According to overwhelming action at the close of the 
Society’s triennial convention in Grand Rapids, Mich., the group will 
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raise funds to support its far-flung missionary projects through offerings 
received at meetings of the 3,326 local societies and by quarterly thank- 
offerings. 


Establishment of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Italy wa: un- 
nounced in New York by the National Lutheran Council. The new 
body formally came iito existence with the adoption of a constitution 
by its first official synod meeting in Florence. Charter members are 
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thirteen Italian congregations who sent representatives to the Florence 
meeting. Membership in the congregations totals several thousand per- 
sons, most of whom emigrated into Italy from Germany, Switzerland, 
and the Scandinavian countries. 


The Disciples of Christ have raised more than $11,000,000 in their 
three-year crusade for a Christian world, now in its last year, for which 
a goal of $14,000,000 had originally been set. 


A series of seventy-eight Methodist mass meetings throughout the 
country was launched in Jackson, Miss., with a conclave of 1,500 lay- 
men and ministers from Mississippi. The all-day meeting was typical 
of gatherings held across the United States as part of Methodism’s four- 
year “Advance for Christ and His Church.” Designed to combat sec- 
ularism and indifference, the Advance program has the twofold purpose 
of stimulating a deeper understanding of the basic elements of the 
Christian faith and an over-all increase in missionary giving, including 
overseas relief. Eight “Faith Booklets,” to be studied by Methodism’s 
eight and one-half million members, were officially introduced at the 
meeting. One of the booklets will be studied each month throughout 
the preaching and teaching phase of the Advance. The series comprises 
“Faith in God,” “Christ,” “The Bible,” “Love,” “Prayer,” “Immortality,” 
“The Holy Spirit,” and “The Kingdom of God.” 


A report looking toward union with the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion was adopted by the international convention of the Disciples of 
Christ at its centennial sessions in Cincinnati. The plan visualizes con- 
summation of a merger by 1955. The report, prepared by a joint com- 
mission of both denominations, was approved last June at the annual 
meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention in San Francisco. By 
adopting the report, the convention in Cincinnati approved the follow- 
ing steps leading to final merger of both churches: 1) an increase 
during 1949—50 in the number of pulpit exchanges; 2) a joint con- 
ference of Baptist and Disciple leaders at Green Lake, Wis., in August, 
1950; 3) a simultaneous national meeting in the spring of 1952; 
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4) presentation to both conventions of “A Basis fer Union” in 1954; 
and 5) an actual vote on the “Basis for Union” to be :aken by the two 
groups in 1955. 


Chicago Theological Seminary has established the first roving lecture- 
ship on the ecumenical movement. The lectures will be given by 
Dr. Paul G. Macy, who headed the Midwest office of the World Council 
of Churches until its dissolution last January. They were made pos- 
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sible by a grant of the Lilly Endowment, Inc., of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dr. Macy will begin his lectures on Jan. 1, 1950, with a course at Garrett 
Biblical Institute at Evanston, Ill. Arrangements are being made for 
lectures in other seminaries and before councils of churches and local 
parishes. 


A new type of Universalism, “as broad as humanity and as infinite 
as the universe,” was urged upon the biennial assembly of the Univer- 
salists of America in Rochester, N.Y. The Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons 
of Wausau, Wis., preaching the convention's sermon, said: “Univer- 
salists today consider the religions, including Christianity, expressions 
of human spiritual aspirations, not God-founded institutions; the Bible 
a marvelous work of man, not the miraculous handiwork of God; Jesus 
a spiritual leader, not a divine Savior; man’s fate in human hands, not 
superhuman clutches; faith the projection of known facts into the un- 
known, not blind creedal acceptance; the supernatural merely the 
knowledge beyond man’s present understanding, not a violation of 
nature’s laws. ... For a long time, Universalists have been reaching 
beyond the narrow bounds of Christianity to pluck their grapes of 
knowledge from vines growing in the boundless vineyards of truth. 
The religious wine pressed from them cannot be contained in the old 
Christian bottles.” 


Mixed marriages between Roman Catholics and nov-Catholics may 
now be performed in Catholic churches in te archdiocese of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Similar liberalized rules a are in effect in Catholic 
churches in Maryland and Virginia. Under tne new ruling the marriage 
may be performed in a church, but not wich a nuptial Mass, which can 
be celebrated only if both parties are Catholic. The move to liberalize 
the ruling has spread over the country gradually and without any public 
notices from diocesan officials. 


The Book of Proverbs and other parts of the Bible are to be printed 
in the Eskimo language by the Ryerson Press, official publishing house 
of the United Church of Canada. Type faces in the Eskimo style are 
being manufactured in New York and will be shipped to Toronto. 
During the war the United Church presses printed the first Bibles 
ever to be produced in Canada. Officially the license to print Bibles is 
granted by the King only to four firms in Britain, and Canadians 
previously had to buy Bibles from Britain or the United States. 


A number of ancient manuscripts — including one of the Biblical 
book of Job — which are part of the collection of the Greek Orthodox 
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Church Library in Jerusalem, will be photographed in Jerusalem. The 
work was begun in November, 1949. Dr. Kenneth W. Clark of Duke 
University, a specialist in New Testament and other Biblical manu- 
scripts, will direct the photographic work, which is to be undertaken 
jointly by the Library of Congress and the American School of Oriental 
Research, which has its headquarters in New Haven, Conn. Main 
emphasis of the project will be upon microfilming about 150 ancient 
codices in the Jerusalem library. An international group of scholars 
headed by Dr. Ernest C. Colwell, president of the University of Chi- 
cago, will use them in a new critical study of the Greek New Tes- 
tament. 


There are 993 different native (Negro) religious sects in South 
Africa. Most powerful of all is the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which has more than a million members, 15,000 preachers, 500 elders, 
and 11 bishops. Only eight of the 993 different native religions are 
recognized by the government. Before a native religion can be rec- 
ognized, it must conform to certain government requirements, and its 
ministers must be authorized marriage officers. The Native Affairs De- 
partment must sanction recognition of the denomination. Most of the 
traditional native religions are dying out now, and the god Unkulun- 
kulu, worshiped by the Zulus, is thought to have lived too far back 
its history to have any effect on present-day life. Many natives stead- 
fastly refuse to believe missionaries who preach the existence of hell. 
According to the natives, really bad people go to heaven, but they live 
there as social outcasts. The British and Foreign Bible Society is com- 
bating heathenism among the majority of South Africa’s black peoples. 
In the last few years more than 550,000 copies of the Bible have 
been printed in Sesuto, 500,000 in Xosa, 420,000 in Zulu, and 60,000 
in Tswana. 


Some mission leaders in Shanghai insist that a new type of mission- 
ary is needed to meet the new conditions in China. One leader sug- 
gested a “missionary task force” or young unmarried men, each equipped 
with some productive skill—a technical skill, a trade, a handicraft, or 
agricultural training — with which he can make a specific contribution 
to the community in which he lives. Unmarried women also, he said, 
can fit very well into the new picture. They can enter Chinese homes 
and establish close relationships with the people through the everyday 
contacts in the home with women and children. Another leader also 
recommended young unmarried men as recruits to work in teams ac- 
cording to their skills. He suggested that they be “steeped in Marxism,” 
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well trained in theology, particularly apologetics in relation to modern 
issues, such as “Can Christianity and Communism come to terms?” He 
recommended practical experience in a labor union (preferably in a 
factory), and, if possible, such experience outside the United States, in 
a different cultural atmosphere. 


Witchcraft, ancestor worship, crime, lawlessness, and a decline in 
morals are spreading faster than the Christian religion among the black 
people of South Africa, the Rev. F. Mnguni, supervisor of native schools 
in Zululand, said in Johannesburg. “The reasons for this state of affairs 
among my people,” he said, “are that the Christian religion has been 
accepted in word mainly and not in practice, while education is theoret- 
ical and not practical... . Much that is taught in the schools has no 
place in the home. Education cannot be measured in the number of 
schools built and of pupils enrolled, but in a changed mode of life. 
There is a strong need for bridging the gap between the school and 
the church on the one hand and the home on the other. My people are 
turning in frustration to the barbaric ways of their forefathers. The 
belief and practice of witchcraft, instead of dying out, is taking fresh 
hold, and ancestor worship is once again gaining ground.” 


ALEX W. C. GUEBERT 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL. By 
Albert Barnes. Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. Vol. IV 
(Romans), 344 pages. Vol. V (1 Corinthians), 337 pages. Vol. VI 
(2 Corinthians, Galatians), 400 pages. Vol. VII (Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians), 288 pages. Vol. VIII (1 Thessalonians to Phi- 
lemon), 314 pages. Vol. IX (Hebrews), 328 pages. Vol. X (James 
to Jude), 404 pages. All volumes 9X6. $3.00 each. 

These durably and handsomely made-up seven volumes of Barnes’ Notes 
complete the series with the exception of one, which is soon to appear, the 
Notes on Revelation. The student of the Bible will miss in these Notes the 
latest results of critical, historical, and exegetical New Testament research, 
but the deep spiritual warmth, the unfeigned faith and piety, the wide and 
wise application of Scripture truths to the Christian life, the sincere devo- 
tional piety, the fine grasp and understanding of the textual import, and 
other attractive features endear them to the conservative student of God’s 
Word. Barnes’ exegetical notes are not merely superficial remarks, but the 
mature fruits of long and profound Scripture studies, aided by outstanding 
(for the greater part Reformed) commentaries, as, for example, those of 
Calvin, Doddrige, Rosenmueller, Tholuck, etc. Lutherans, of course, can- 
not agree to all interpretations in the books, but there is so much in them 
that is instructive and inspiring that they will not regret their having placed 
this fine new edition of Barnes’ Notes on their bookshelves. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE PAsToR’s POCKET MANUAL FOR HOSPITAL AND SICKROOM. By 
Edmund Holt Babbitt. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville. 160 pages, 6X4. $1.75. 


This little volume aims to assist particularly the young pastor to carry 
on a more effective ministry to the sick. After presenting some rather ob- 
vious as well as some very helpful suggestions on decorum and techniques, 
it brings a copious assortment of choice Bible texts for various situations 
as well as prayers, hymns, and poems for general and special use. Four 
complete orders for the administration of the Lord’s Supper are added, in- 
cluding that taken from the U.L.C.A. Common Service Book. Its chief 
value for our pastors would be that fine selection of Scripture readings com- 
prising forty-four pages, suitably arranged under proper captions. 

O. E. SOHN 
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ALTARS THAT ALTER. By Wm. D. Streng. Ernst Kaufmann, Inc., New 
York. 48 pages. 734X5%. 60 cents. 


This booklet is apparently intended as a gift by a church or pastor to 
young people at the time when their marriage is announced. It aims to set 
forth the requirements for, and blessings of, a Christian marriage and gives 
information and directives concerning the ceremony, the family altar, and 
private worship as well as on the social and sexual side of marriage. There 
is a liberal list of suitable musical selections, both organ and vocal, as well 
as a bibliography of supplementary literature. There is no doubt that a 
careful perusal of this booklet will give useful direction to the newly 
betrothed. O. E. SOHN 


KEEPING YOUR CHURCH IN THE NEWS.— KEEPING YOUR CHURCH 
INFORMED. By W. Austin Brodie. Vols.I and II of Church Publicity 
Handbooks. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 1942 and 1944. 
125 pages. $1.50. 

These books, though small, are most useful introductions to the tasks 
of news writing and intra-church publicity, for which many pastors are 
quite unprepared. The first book takes up news for the public press, news 
writing, press relations, and special phases of publicity for campaigns, con- 
ventions, and individuals. The little chapter on pictures is very fine. The 
second book describes direct mail, printe’? church organs and other ma- 
terials, mechanics of duplication, and mailing lists. Pastors will find it 
wise to have these books on hand for themselves and for the use of volun- 
teer or professional helpers. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


VINE AND BRANCHES. By Martin B. Hellriegel. Pio Decimo Press, 
St. Louis, Mo. Volume I. 1948. 317 pages, 334X814. $4.00. 


The author of this volume, a member of the clergy of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in St.Louis, Mo., enjoys a nation-wide reputation as an 
authority in the field of Roman Catholic liturgiology. In America he is 
among the chief proponents for presenting the Roman Mass in the ver- 
macular of the people, his interests and activities being very much like 
those of Pius Parsch and others in Europe. The volume presently under 
discussion is the first of two volumes of homilies and meditations on the 
church year. Monsignor Hellriegel is by no means superficial and pompous. 
He knows how to speak to the heart, his style is simple and his appeal 
straightforward; his meditations reveal warmth, sincerity, and under- 
standing. As Lutherans we can by no means subscribe to everything he 
says. We regret the mariolatrous character of not a few pages and para- 
graphs, e. g., quoting the words of a collect, he says on p.52: “grant, we 
beseech Thee, that we may experience the intercession of her, through 
whom we have been made worthy to receive the author of life, Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son our Lord”; we regret likewise such statements as “With 
his free will man will decide for the path of sin or for the path of justice; 
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either for death or for life” (p.114) and “In the bread, in the wine, we 
bring ourselves, all that we are, and all that we have, so that all may become 
ONE Sacrifice in and with Christ, zhe King of Kings (p.64). However, 
On many pages we find also the pure unadultezated Gospel and emphatic 
disclaims of man’s own righteousness and worthiness before the throne of 
God. The Scriptures are happily quotes profusely, however, not in trans- 
lation of the King James Veision; much, iiturgical literature of the Chris- 
tian Church is likewise quote? The beautiful loftiness of expression found 
in the Holy Script:tes as well as ir liturgical literature has clearly in- 
fluenced Msgr. Hellriege:'s style and spirit of expression and contributes 
substantially to the value of his book. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


LirT JP YOuR HEARTS! By Ruby Lornell. Augustana Book Concern, 
Roc’x Islar.d, IlJ., 1949. 63 pages, 5128. 60 cents. 


A fine little manual, which may be perused and read with profit by our 
laity in particular. The liturgical problems treated, as well as those of 
church architecture, are presented in a manner which is thoroughly con- 
structive and enjoyable. Some of the chapter headings are: The Nave, the 
Chancel, the Sanctuary, the Church Year, Vestments, Symbolism, the Morn- 
ing Worship, the Celebration of Holy Communion, Other Liturgies. The 
discussion of the Morning Worship is based on the Liturgy used in 
churches of the Augustana Synod, which differs somewhat from our Com- 
munion Liturgy. Though some object to a surplice being worn over a 
black robe, the photographic illustrations of the book are excellent. 

WALTER E. BUSZIN 


SPIRITUAL LAWS AND SPIRITUAL KINGDOMS. By Gottlieb Jooss. Hein- 
rich Fahrer, Heidelberg, U.S. Zone. 207 pages, 534X8%. $2.50. 


This book is written by a layman who is a mining engineer by trade, 
but who has made a hobby out of the study of comparative religion. In 
Romania, Russia, and Indonesia he had the opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with various kinds of religions, but after returning from abroad 
he bought a hardware shop in the city of Mannheim and settled down as 
a businessman. 

Jooss, who styles himself an amateur theologian, gives separate chapters 
to Moses and the Prophets, Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius, Toaists, Hindu- 
ism, Mohammed, the Greeks, the Romans, and several chapters to Christ, 
the Christian Church, the Sermon on the Mount, and to Prayer, including 
forms from the Roman Church. Extensive specimens of the materials in- 
cluded in the sacred books of these religions are quoted. 


This book may serve as a brief compendium of the leading thoughts of 
the world’s various religions, but is hardly usable as a textbook on com- 
parative religion. There are quite a few misspelled words, typographical 
errors, and German grammatical forms in English dress. 

E. C. ZIMMERMANN 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
From Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 
SEEING THINGS TOGETHER. By Albert V. Maurer and Herbert H. 
Gross. 50 cents. 


From Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York: 

STORIES FOR JUNIOR WORSHIP. By Alice Geer Kelsey. 159 pages, 
S5Y%X7Y. $1.25. 
From Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn.: 

THE CHILD IN YOUR MIDsT. Ten Studies in Understanding Children. 
By Raymond M. Olson. 88 pages, 5X7%. Paper cover. 40 cents. 

TAKE Up Tuy Cross. By Arndt L. Halvorson. 122 pages, 514X8. 
$1.50. 

THAT YOU May KNow. By Ernest B. Steen. A study in the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. 95 pages, 81411. $1.00. 


From Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill.: 
A BIBLE History. For Schools, Confirmation Classes, and Homes. Pre- 
pared by J. Vincent Nordgren. 212 pages, 6X81%4. $1.50. 


From The John A. Hertel Co., Chicago, Ill.: 
BEAUTIFUL BIBLE STORIES. By Rev. Charles P. Roney. Rev. Wilfred 
G. Rice, Collaborator. 704 pages, 6X834. 


From National News, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
THE BIBLE IN YOUR LIFE. By John Zornan. 126 pages, 6X9. $1.00. 


From Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York: 

UNDERSTANDING THE SCRIPTURES. A Study Manual for Use with the 
Revised Standard Version of the New Testament. By Montgomery J. 
Shroyer. 64 pages, 512 X8. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


From Philosophical Library Inc., New York: 
GUIDING HUMAN MisFits. A Practical Application of Individual Psy- 
chology. By Alexandra Adler. 114 pages, 434X71%4. $2.75. 


From The Warner Press, Anderson, Ind.: 
CHALK TALK MADE Easy. By William A. Bixler. 128 pages, 514X734. 


$1.25. 
How TO PICTURE HYMNS WITH CHALK. By William A. Bixler. 


94 pages, 6X84. $1.00. 


From The Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio: 
FAITH SERVES. 48 pages, 514X712. Paper cover, 30 cents. 


From Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.: 
FASCINATING BIBLE PLAys. By Betty L. Gabrielson. 195 pages, 
5X734. $2.00. 


From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
BASIC QUESTIONS ABOUT CHRISTIAN BEHAVIOR. By Leonard Green- 
way. 114 pages, 5148. $1.50. 
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